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hat Makes a Good Educational Film? ” 


Introduction 


HE FOLLOWING series of articles represent 


three phases of an investigation to determine the 


desirable characteristics of motion pictures fot 
use in classrooms. Each phase will be treated as 
separate article with the final presentation of a checl 
list which may be used for analyzing and criticizing 
an existing or proposed film as compared with the 
results of this investigation. 

The problem has been attacked from three stand 
points : 

1. What has been determined in previous exper 

mental investigations ? 

2. What criticisms have been directed against edu 

cational motion pictures ? 

3. What types of films do teachers choose? 

It is not claimed that the results of this study are 
entirely conclusive. There appears to have been a 
flood of investigations measuring the relative value 
the motion picture, while the question of what con 
stitutes a good picture has been relatively untouched 
It is the hope of the writer that this preliminary sur 
vey of the problem will arouse interest in further in 
vestigations. As the material presented is largely a 
series of more or less isolated facts, it has been deemed 
preferable to use in general a rough outline form i 
order that as many points may be covered as possible 
within the necessary space limitations. 

Summary of Results of Experimental Studies 

of Educational Motion Pictures 

S A FIRST step in determining what consti 

tutes a good educational film it has been deemed 

desirable to summarize the results of previous 
investigations concerning them. While few, if any 
bear primarily on this subject, these studies may shed 
some light on our problem, either directly or by infer 
ence. 

This article present a summary of conclusions 
reached by an analysis of 63 experimental investiga 
tions concerning educational motion pictures. Of thess 
63, the original reports of 41 were examined in full 
and detailed summaries of another 5 were examined 
Of the remaining 17 only the conclusions were avail 
able. Reference by number is made after each stat 
ment to a corresponding study or studies listed at the 
end of this article, in which this point was_ best 
established. Due to space limitations the bibliography 


has been limited to those studies to which referen 





*Condensed from “Desirable Characteristics of Educational 
Motion Pictures’, Master’s Thesis, Stanford Univer 
the same author 


Sity, D 


By DONALD C. DOANE 


Stanford University, California 


is made. The findings of these investigations may be 
‘ \ ~ 
summarized as tollows: 


1. The proper film properly used at the right time 





and place—when the need arises—can be of invaluable 
assistance to the teacher and to the educational pro- 
eram as a whole. 

2. Under the conditions of No. 1, the film can teach 
the material within its province in less time than usual 
methods (19, 20, 29). 

3. Increased interest in the lesson presented by mo- 
tion picture, and increased interest in classes in which 
films are much used has been generally noted. Fol- 
low-up reading is generally stimulated to a greater de- 
gree (9, 19, 28, 31). One study (10) demonstrates 
rather convincingly, however, that there is nothing in- 
trinsic in the film itself to cause heightened interest 
and attention in a class accustomed to viewing films ; 
that an identical personal presentation is more effec- 
tive in this respect than a motion picture. Increased 
interest may, then, be attributed in most cases to either 
(a) the novelty of the film, or (b) the superiority of 
that particular film as a method of presentation for 
that subject for which it is used, under the conditions 
for which it is used, rather than to any inherent inter- 
est-stimulating quality of the motion picture asa device. 
Stated more simply, “just any old film” will not create 
this interest. 

4. That the film is superior to other methods of pre- 
sentation, under limitations of No. 1, for the teaching 
of facts, but is inferior to oral presentation for the pre- 
sentation of general ideas and creating attitudes, is the 
ceneral conclusion from the experiments (9, 22, 31). 
Only one study (1) differs, wherein films are found 
effective in teaching man’s motives and general ideas, 
though relatively less effective than in teaching facts. 
However, the amount of agitation for “better movies” 
in the theater indicates the potentialities of the film in 
the field.* 

5. That the moving picture is at its best in presen- 
tation of items dealing with action or activity (5, 22) 
might appear to be a truism. However, a large pecent- 
age of the films now available (about 50% in 1924— 
certainly somewhat less now, although most of those 


then made are still in use) consist of only one half 


*Experimental evidence (Payne Fund studies and others) in- 
dicates a strong influence of theatrical films on attitudes 
ind conduct. One is inevitably led to the conclusion that 
available educational films are absurdly inferior in this re- 
spect as compared with their potentialities. The strength 
of evidence derived from the effect of theatrical pictures 
would indicate that available educational motion pictures 
ire weakest in that field in which they might render the 
to education. 


oreatest service 
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action, the other half consisting of still pictures and 
sub-titles. The proportion is far higher in some in- 
stances. One film which is now advertised for rent or 
sale consists of 40.18% sub-titles, 52.85% still pictures, 
and only 6.9% action pictures (13). 

Using the categories, “action”, “living things,” “in- 
animate objects”, and “locality”, for the types of infor- 
mation in films, one experiment reports the film to be 
highest in its ability to present action, and next in its 
ability to present inanimate objects (machinery, fishing 
nets, etc.). The superiority of tie film over other 
methods in this case is attributed to the ability of the 
pupils to see these objects in use (22). Another found 
the film inferior in dealing with objects, as compared 
with other types of instruction (5). Perhaps in the 
latter case, the using of the objects was not stressed. 

6. The film is inferior to an actual demonstration 
in teaching how to perform an activity (e. g., labora- 
tory work, making paper boxes, mats, etc.) This ap- 
pears to be substantially proven (7, 15, 17). The only 
exception is in the ase of teaching handwriting (15). 
At the same time, however, the film was found to be 
better than oral presentation. The inference would 
follow, then, that the only place for this type of film 
would be instances where actual demonstration is im- 
possible or uneconomical. One experiment found si- 
lent films less effective than identical lecture-demon- 
strations for presentation of specific knowledges (elec- 
tromagnetism, X-rays, wireless). Films presenting 
specific knowledges by means of demonstrations which 
could not be well presented otherwise, and which at 
the same time are more convincing demonstrations, 
would be justified, however. 

The film is shown to be desirable in a drill lesson 
only when it sets a model better than the teacher, 
or is able to present the lesson better than the teacher 
(1, 2). 

7. There is little or no advantage in presenting fa- 
miliar material—material that falls within the experi- 
ence of the learner—in a motion picture. It can equally 
as satisfactorily be referred to in oral instruction, and 
previous experiences and observations orally rear- 
ranged. Conversely, however, the film, under condi- 
tions described in No. 1, shows a considerable gain 
over the lecture in presentation of unfamiliar material 
(9). (In dealing with irrigation before some western 
classes, one need only refer to the familiar dams and 
irrigation ditches. A film would then be superflous. 
Eastern classes, however, might not have the back- 
ground of experience to form concrete conceptions of 
what was being referred to. In this case, the film 
could supply the concrete experience. ) 

8. The film is inferior in presenting collections of 
facts such as are usually exhibited in maps, tables and 
non-moving diagrams to a reproduction of the same 
data in static form coupled with explanations by the 
teacher (17). Obviously the film presents these in 
too hurried a fashion. 

9. To be effective the film should provide for further 
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pupil activity; should present a challenging problem 
(2, and by inference in others). 

10. The lack of stimulus mentioned in No. 9 could 
be justified when the film is used to fulfill a felt need 
of concrete experience (2). (e.g., an animated diagram 
of the heart valves in action or a presentation of the 
life history of the mosquito. ) 

( Note: 
changes in conduct and No. 10 an aim to present facts 
only? Cf. No. 4.) 


11. The optimum length of a film under different 


Does not No. 9 imply an aim to effect 


conditions has not been determined, but the general 
tone of the remarks indicates a prevailing feeling that 
the usual length (10-13 minutes) is too long (4, 28, 
and in summary of conclusions from experiment re- 
ported in Freeman, F. N., Visual Education). 

12. Students of lower I.Q. gain proportionately more 
from the film as compared with other methods than do 
students of higher I.Q. This has been repeatedly 
tested (4, 23, 24, 27, 28, 30), and a high degree of in- 
verse correlation has been found between I.Q. and 
advantage gained from the film. This has been proved 
probably more significantly than any other conclusion 
reached regarding educational films. One investigator 
(24) reports that other instruction is as good as the 
film for pupils of high I.Q., and that the film is super- 
ior for pupils of lower 1.Q. This might account for 
the superiority of the film in a class consisting of an 
approximately normal [.Q. distribution. 

13. The mechanical details of the film have been 
investigated only to a small degree and objectively de- 
termined data reported in but one instance (1). The 
following conclusions were reached: 

a. Good lighting is a highly important element. 

b. Repetition of important scenes improves learning. 

c. Within the limits of general practice, the longer 
scene is better. 

d. The “close-up” is more effective than medium 
distance or long shots. 

e. The section of film in which an item of informa- 
tion occurs has little effect on the effectiveness 
with which it is learned. 

The many unsolved questions involved concerning 
the details of the mechanical make-up are so vital as 
to present a field for extensive and minute research. 

14. The relative efficiency of sound films as com- 
pared with silent films is not well established. Most 
researches are concerned with the problem “Is _ the 
sound film a better method of presentation than tradi- 


~*9 
? 


tional classroom procedures?” rather than with a com- 
parison of sound versus silent films. 

One experiment (3) finds that sound films, when the 
sound is an integral part of the picture (not a lecture 
synchonized with an otherwise silent film) is about 
equal to an identical lecture, and that lecture type 
sound films are less effective than silent films. 
Arnspiger (1), however, in examining scenes within a 
sound film finds those scenes which involve speech and 


picture only to be superior to those which involve other 
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sound in addition to speech, and far superior to thi 
involving other sound without speecl Incidentally 
his data further support the conclusio1 
without accompanying explanation is less  effectiv 
than when accompanied by explanations. This 1s dem 
onstrated by the fact that the items shown by pictur 
alone, without speech or other sound, fall far be lov 
those involving such speech or sound 

15. As to the method of use, the evidence is ove 
whelming in favor of use of the film in correlatio: 
with the other class work rather than shown as al 
isolated or separate lesson not related to subjects undes 
discussion in the classroom ( ¥ 4. 10, iz. 14, ef. 3] 
Not only is the film more effective when used this way, 
but there is evidence to show the film to be less effe« 
tive than oral presentation if not used in conjuction 
with the other class work (4). Furthermore, running 
oral comment as the film is presented greatly increases 
the effectiveness of presentation, as compared witl 
showing the film without comment (1, 10, 12, 14, 21 
27). Only one minor experiment, mad 
found that a film without running comment was more 
effective than one with running comment. Weber (28) 
attributes to this study the correct opinion held by 
many that teachers should not talk during the presenta- 
tion. The great weight of contradictory evidence, 
however, may be accepted as nullifying this eightee: 


year old Cf mclusic mn. 


The significance of the evidence in favor of showing 


1 
} 


films in correlation with other class work for the ques 
tion of desirable content of films is this: Films should 
not be haphazardly planned or subjects to be filmed 
chosen by chance. Rather they should be chosen and 
planned in careful correlation with school curricula 

16. Other experiments concerning methods of ust 
show the following conclusions: 

a. The teacher should see the film before showi1 

to the class (4). 

b. A second showing aids learning materially ove 

the first showing. 
c. One experiment with one film shows the film to 


be better as an introduction than as 


(O). 
Summary 
The findings of these investigations may, for the 
purposes of this study, be summarized as desirable o1 


undesirable characteristics of educational motion pic 
tures. 
Desirable characteristics : 
1. Correlation with and integration into the usual 
course of study for the subject and grade i 
tended. This is at once the most important and 


most commonly ignored. 


iS 


Limitation to presentation of facts 


3. Provision for future activity; challenging future 


_ 


thought. 


os 


. The best possible degree of technical perfection 


wn 


In general, limiting the length to one reel at most 
Undesirable Characteristics : 


1. Presentation of material which can be presented 
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otherwise, either by an identical demonstration, 
or equally effectively in another way. Motion 
pictures are expensive, and there is apparently no 
intrinsic value in the moving picture itself. 


2. Material familiar to the pupils for which the film 
is intended. Let the teacher refer to it instead. 
3. Aims to create attitudes or to influence behavior, 


or presentation of general ideas.* 


+. An excess of titles or pictures not involving mo- 
tion , 

5. An excess of maps, tables and non-moving dia- 

6. Teaching how to perform an activity (e.g. a lab- 
oratory experiment ) 

7. Sound accompaniment consisting of a lecture 


only, 


Important questions not established: 


1. Relative effectiveness of otherwise identical 


sound and silent films. 


- 


2. The grades in which the film is most effective. 
Tentatively, however, the best opening for the 


film appears to be the secondary schools. 
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Increasing the Use o 


OR some reason film slides have not increased 
in popularity as rapidly as many thought they 
would several years ago. However, on account 

of the higher costs of production and replacement 
of lantern slides and also the cost of shipment to 
the consignee, some of the larger visual education 
agencies, such as the United States Department of 
Agriculture, have extended their film slide service. 
Our schools quite generally recognize the values of 
motion pictures and lantern slides but many do not 
have film slide projectors. Possibly many educa- 
tors are not yet acquainted with the advantages 
of film slides. 

It is not the writer’s intention to urge the re- 
placement of lantern slides by film slides but, 
rather, to show how the latter may have a wider 
use. One of the arguments sometimes heard against 
the film slide is that the details in the pictures can- 
not be brought out as clearly as with lantern slides. 
Anyone familiar with the fine-grained films so pop- 
ular now with candid photography will know that 
this argument need not be true today. 

Another statement more often heard is that a 
series of lantern slides is flexible but, if an instructor 
wants to show only one frame on a film slide roll, 
he then has to put on the whole show or else spend 
precious time trying to find and frame a particular 
picture. It is true that the exposures on many films 
are frequently of a variety of subjects only a few 
of which are suitable for classroom projection. This 
difficulty can be eliminated in the following ways. 
Cementing each frame onto a plain microscope slide 


works fairly well so long as a good grade of film 
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Film Slides 
By H. O. BURDICK 


rk 
cement is applied to the non-emulsion surface of the 
film and heavy pressure is applied until the cement 
is thoroughly dried. Cut film strips will curl in the 
heat of the projector when used alone but these can 


easily be cemented between two glass plates. 


One of the chief objections to some of the film 
slide machines adapted to project slides is the fact 
that the slots are not arranged for rapid and con- 
tinuous projection of a series. Each slide must be 
pulled out before another can be inserted. The 
bright light between slide insertions is hard on the 
eyes and should be avoided. If passe-partout or 


Scotch tape is 





pasted on the 
f 


microscope 


bottom « 


slides with a 





hole cut over 
the area to be 
pro ] ected 
there will be 
a further 


saving on the 





eyes. Instead 








; : a! 
of running 
is Figure 1. 
the whole roll 1, 
76 





through to 
show one or two frames, separate posititives of desirable 
frames can be made and stapled between two stiff 
pieces of pressboard as shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram (Figure 1). When these miniature 
slides are numbered, appropriately titled and filed, it 


will be found that three of these occupy less space 
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than one lantern slide and are lighter and mucl 
less fragile. The film slide service thus becomes 


flexible. 
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There are several methods of mounting the posi 
Where the 


top and bottom margin of each positive is very 


tives between the pressboard holders 


narrow, the windows in the cards should be small 
enough to hold these edges in place and yet not 
mask too much of the picture 
dimensions for such holders, but a 21/32” x 28/32’ 
window is better because less of the picture 

masked. Such holders with larger windows 
serve for those films with wider frames. A superiot 
procedure which increases the cost but slightly, 

to expose the frames in such a way that the posi 
tives will each have half a frame of blank film at 
top and bottom for clipping between the press 
boards. One clip will hold the film and pressboard 


holders in place until glue can be spread for pet 


manently holding the cards together or clips alone 


may be used. 


Another feature which will appeal to many is th 
substitution of glass plates for the thin positives 
between the cardboard holders just mentioned 
These plates should be the size of microscope slides 
and can be prepared from regular positive plates 
An ordinary 31%” x 4” lantern slide plate will fu 
nish four such miniature plates. The positive pic 
tures on these may be masked or framed with quick 
drying enamel, passe-partout or black Scotch tape 
when a series of slides is shown. Furthermore, the 
microscopic object will show to better advantage 


with much of the superfluous light blocked out 


- \ 
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\ change in the position of the arm supporting 
the projection lens can be effected in the Spencer 
machine. This change is shown in Figure 2. The 
short dotted lines show the old lens support (A) 
which blocks one end of the passageway (B,B) for 


Oo 
~ 


position, the slides can be pushed along the slide 


lass slides. With the support (A’) in this new 
track in a continuous series from either the left or 
right side. The pin C supports the arm in projec- 
tion position and the curved spot-welded plate (D) 
is for added support. Another way to gain this 
same end would be to split the foot of arm A so 
that the whole arm would look like an inverted Y. 
This would then arch over the slideway. 

\nother advantage in having the lens support in 
this new position is that the lens barrel may be 
swung back beside the main box for convenient 
packing or while using the box as a film slide 
printer as in Figure 3. All that is needed to convert 
this projector into a printer is a black mask of prop- 
er size pasted or painted on a thin piece of glass 
which is fastened in place in the film track over the 
hole where the light comes through the film for 
projection. When the glass door is in place the 
negative (N) and positive (P) strips will then be 
held in close contact. The Spencer Lens Company 
will insert this second glass at a nominal cost. 
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Figure 3. 











Some machines, such as the Bausch and Lomb pro- 
jectors, are already provided with two glass plates 
so that only a mask need be added for printing. 
The lens barrel of the new Bausch and Lomb model 
is somewhat in the way for printing purposes but 
if the lens is removed, framing the negative is pos- 
sible by looking down the empty lens barrel. Of 
course the heat absorbing glass should be removed 
while using the projector as a printer. The ma- 
chine must be centered over the light source and 
especial care must be taken to prevent fogging of 
the positive film from light leaks. The ends of the 
film can be protected by special boxes or pieces of 
black cloth. This outfit can also be used as an en- 

larger for photography. 
But more important to the prospective buyer of 
(Concluded on page 219) 
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A\dministrative Problems In 


N ORDER to learn something of the extent and 

common practice in the use of visual aids, a ques- 

tionnaire survey was made covering the most rep- 
resentative public school systems of the North 
Central States. It was found that in common prac- 
tice, visual education and the more common visual 
aids were in use in practically all of the better 
school systems of this region. 

The use of the term visual education was more or 
less definitely confined to motion pictures. Other 
more common visual aids were widely used but 
were not always recognized and designated as visual 
aids. This we believe to be a common practice 
throughout the country. 

In listing the visual aids commonly employed in 
instructional work, this being the purpose of the 
study, it was found that lantern slides, stereographs, 
and in a few instances film strips and opaque pro- 
jectors were used. For the most part the most fre- 
quently available and used equipment — maps, 
globes, charts, and collections of mounted pictures— 
were not recognized as visual aids. Illustrations 
so abundantly found in the modern textbooks were 
not visual education materials in the commonly 
accepted sense. 

It was found that classroom use of visual ma- 
terials was more frequently organized on a sched- 
uled basis in the senior High School work, and that 
the use of visual materials in the Elementary 
Schools was introduced largely from the stand- 
point of entertainment or extra-curricular activities. 
the work being largely incidental. 

In some of the schools, museum materials were 
available from a school museum and in others the 
material was supplied through a central municipal 
or privately supported museum. For the most part 
the materials to be found in the museum were not 
considered in the light of visual aids. 

This brief statement is made by the way of intro- 
ducing the subject of administrative problems in the 
organization of a program for the use of visual aids 
in the public school curriculum. For the most part 
visual education is an incidental form of instruction 
in the schools of the United States despite the fact 
that visualization is by far the most important gate- 
way to the acquisition of knowledge. 

The representatives of the firms interested in the 
manufacture and sale of visual aids, have been alert 


*Address given at the National Conference on Visual Edu- 
cation, Chicago, June 23, 1936. 
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and for the most part successful in introducing their 
respective devices into school systems. We as 
school administrators have not been as successful in 
selling the use of these devices and equipment to the 
classroom teachers. This statement is supported 
when a check is made upon the amount of visual 
education equipment available in the elementary 
and secondary schools that is seldom used. This in- 
cludes the use of maps and charts as well as various 
forms of projection apparatus. No attempt was 
made to estimate the money value of visual ma- 
terials available but not in use, but there is reason 
to believe that the total would represent a sub- 


stantial amount of money. 


[It would appear that the correction of this situa- 
tion remains definitely within the province of the 
school administrators. While the actual classroom 
use of instructional materials is the responsibility 
of the class teacher, the general teaching proced- 
ures and the courses of the curriculum are within 
the control and direction of the principals and the 
superintendents who fix and determine the nature 
and the scope of the work. 

The first step in an administrative procedure for 
the systematic use of visual aids in any school sys- 
tem, whether it be large or small, is a careful in- 
ventory of the visual aids available. It is surpris- 
ing what materials will be found hidden away in 
supply rooms, attics, and laboratories when a search- 
ing investigation as to maps, globes, charts, lan- 
tern slides, and other materials of visual education 
are listed. These inventories should be continuous 


and the materials listed and relisted each year. 


The second step in an administrative program 
centering about the use of visual aids, is an evalua- 
tion of the equipment and the materials. Some of 
it will be found to be obsolete and worn out. This 
will account for its disuse. Visual materials, like 
text books, must give accurate information. Wrong 
impressions and inaccurate statements may do harm 
and should be carefully checked by the supervis- 
ory as well as the teaching staff. Worn out pro- 


jectors are often a menace and produce eyestrain. 


With the complete inventory of the equipment 
and the aids available an attempt should be made 
to adapt them to the courses of study in the sec- 
ondary and the elementary schools. The practice 
of providing a motion picture projector or a stere- 
opticon only for the use of the teacher of science 


in the High School is not wise administrative pol- 
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icy. The instruments should be made available fo1 
the widest possible use throughout the entire school 
system. In some instances we find a projector, a 
ont of maps, or of stereographs which have been 
purchased for a special class or grade in a school 
system. This is often done through the initiative 
of a teacher or the generosity of a Parent Teache 
Association. Even in this situation the equipment 
should be considered the property of the entire 
school system and made available for the widest 


use possible. 


The adaptation to courses and the curriculum in 
general may be most profitably made by appointing 
committees of teachers who are interested in visual 
education. The best work in curriculum revision 
now being made is accomplished through the so 


called curriculum committees. This again is a plan 


that may be used in the small as well as in the 


larger systems. In the development of the program 


of visual education to be employed in any given 


field, as this field may be defined in the curriculum, 


teachers and administrators are to give considera 
tion to what is desirable for the establishment of 
Not only 


the most satisfactory learning situations 


should the materials available be adapted to the 


work to be presented, but a listing of the new and 


No method 


additional visual aids should be made. 


will insure more intelligent or continuous use of 


visual aids than that of finding a definite place and 
time in the curriculum program as this is developed 
in the courses that comprise the curriculum of the 
school system. This leads to systematic use of 
visual aids. It makes the entire program of visual 
education purposeful and profitable both from the 
standpoint of the pupils and from that of good edu 


cational administration. It will reduce and may 


eliminate the overhead costs incident to valuable 


equipment that is standing idle. 


The practice of appointing teachers to serve on 
committees for the evaluation and for the introduc 
tion of methods to be employed for the use of visual 
aids, will result in an intelligent interest in carrying 


out the recommendations made. There will be the 


challenge always found in experimentation to see if 


their theories actually will work. This personal in 
terest is the first step in a program of in-service 
training looking toward the intelligent and profit 
able use of visual aids in education. With a knowl 
edge of what is available, of what is desirable, 
will come the desire to determine and improve the 
technics to be employed. By this means there will 
be created the right subjective attitude upon the 
part of the teacher. 

The next logical step in the administration pro 
cedure will be that of making convenient the use 
of visual aids. Maps, charts, pictures, and stereo 
graphs may be used in the regular classrooms as 


supplementary study materials. These are quite as 
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important as textbooks during the assimilation or 
study periods and should be used as such. While 
it is recommended that the modern stereopticon 
and motion picture projectors may be used in the 
ordinary classroom, in practical administrative situ- 
ations it does not work out in the most satisfactory 
manner. ‘The first reason is that of inducing the 
average classroom teacher to take the extra time 
required to secure the equipment and make it ready 
for operation. In too many instances the classroom 
is not equipped for the use of electrically operated 
projectors and this requires additional attention in- 
volving the introduction of the janitor or custodian 
into the program. Another reason is the influence 
of a hazard to be found in all school systems, that 
of chronic inertia, which makes it difficult for some 
teachers to see the value of making the effort nec- 
essary to use visual aids. 

If a central projection room can be provided in 
the school building, it may prove a desirable plan. 
This may often be done by fitting up a regular 
classroom and the schedule of classes be so ar- 
ranged as to make it possible to use the room for 
By this 


plan it will be possible to house projectors in cab- 


projection purposes at stated intervals. 


inets with all connections made and with screen, 
sound equipment, and other details carefully tested 
and ready for immediate use. The removal of the 
pupils to a classroom for this purpose will serve 
as relaxation and gives the use of visual aids a 
rank among the various school activities in a def- 
inite activity program. 

[ficient administration in the use of visual aids 
demands that some attention should be given to 
instructing teachers in the proper care and the 
operation of projection instruments. The modern 
projectors are marvels of perfection as precision 
instruments. Like the modern motor car, they can 
be operated by fools as well as skilled mechanics. 
It is regrettable to see how frequently the efficiency 
of an excellent instrument is destroyed by the op- 
erator who does not know how to retain sharp focus, 
to clean the lens, to properly thread a film, insert 
a lantern slide, or even handle a lantern slide so 
as to keep it clean. These technics should be mas- 
tered by the teacher and in many instances can be 
mastered by the pupils of Junior High School age. 
This factor in administrative practice will obviate 
much of the poor projection work in the schools. 

Nothing has been said concerning the sequence 
in the use of visual aids. It has been suggested 
that the maps, charts, pictures, and stereographs 
may be profitably employed in the study procedures. 
lantern slides with the advantage of long periods 
of projection and study, are of special value for 
class discussion and review work in which the pu- 
pils take the lead. The motion picture may be 
used to good purpose in the presentation period as 
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an introduction to a unit of work and it may also 
be used in the organization period as a summary 
and review of the subject under examination. This 
is particularly true since the introduction of the 
sound projection apparatus. There will be varia- 
tion from this suggested procedure in accordance 
with the instructional technics employed as well as 
the nature of the subject matter to be presented. 
The trend at the present time seems to be away 
from the old method of individual experimentation 
in the laboratory, to the demonstration method in 
which the demonstration is made by the instructor 
or students acting as individuals or as a demon- 
strating group responsible for investigations and 
experimentation in a definite field. The new 16mm. 
sound film has made available not only the best 
means of observing experiments but the lectures 
which explain the steps and processes under ob- 
servation are delivered by the foremost authorities 
in the given fields. Educational administrators sel- 
dom stop to realize what has been accomplished in 
this respect in an unbelievably short period of time. 

Another administrative problem of major impor- 
tance in the use of visual aids centers about ways 
and means for obtaining suitable instructional ma- 
terials and provisions for the economical and effi- 
cient distribution for classroom use. For the in- 
dividual school it is advisable to have a room in 
which visual aids may be stored, loaned for the use 
of individual teachers, and returned to the store 
room. By this means it will be possible to have 
materials at hand when wanted and a perpetual in- 
ventory can be maintained. Another administrative 
feature of importance is the convenience to be found 
in making repairs and in keeping all materials in 
usable condition. 

In larger systems it is advisable to have a divi- 
sion of visual education in charge of a director who 
devotes his entire time to the promotion and direc- 
tion of the use of visual aids. With a central de- 
pository and with competent persons in charge to 
care for and deliver the visual material as called 
for by the class teachers, it is possible to insure the 
most satisfactory service. 

In some sections of the north central states, 
county and state units of distribution have been de- 
veloped and are working to a good advantage in the 
distribution of motion picture films, lantern slides, 
etc. For the most part the small, local unit of dis- 
tribution is most satisfactory. Frequently visual 
aids are needed on short notice. To wait for de- 
livery from a central depository on call or on 
schedule, is not always the most satisfactory method 
and frequently discourages teachers from using 
visual materials. 

Another aspect of administrating the use of visual 
materials is concerned with the aims and purpose 


in the work. There are some communities where 
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visual aids are used for entertainment rather than 
for instruction. We are inclined to the view that 
visual materials for school room use should _pri- 
marily be for instructional use. There are few 
school systems equipped with projection machines 
that will equal the professional motion picture the- 
aters. The entertainment field can be left with the 
local motion picture exhibitors. The materials used 
in the schools should be primarily for school use. 

In some instances motion pictures are booked 
through private organizations which send out list- 
ings in unit programs designed to provide instruc- 
tion and entertainment. These materials are graded 
to cover a range of interest extending from the pri- 
mary grades through the High School. It is found 
in some schools these films are shown without dis- 
crimination to all the pupils in the school in an 
auditorium period. A better administrative policy 
would be to select only those films that are of in- 
terest to pupils at certain grade levels and if pos 
sible correlate them with the regular work of the class 
This will require previous planning, outlining, and 
class discussion but is sure to result in greater 
values to the pupils. 

Nothing has been said concerning the financial 
aspects of administering a program in the use of 
visual aids. In many school systems reporting on 
this question, no regular provision has been made 
for expenditures for purchasing visual equipment. 
Where a budget is prepared annually, the policy of 
allowing a definite sum of money each year to be 
expended in the purchase of visual aids is highly 
desirable and a good administrative policy. It is 
not wise to make available a large amount of money 
for once in several years to be expended in buying 
equipment. The money is not always wisely spent 
when this means is employed and there are needs 
which arise from year to year that can be best met 
by adding equipment according to needs. The rapid 
improvement of projection apparatus during the re- 
cent years makes it advisable for annual purchase 
as over against periodic buying. 

By the exercise of judgment and administrative 
planning covering an extended period, it will be 
possible to bring the use of visual aids into the 
regular work of the curriculum. It will insure the 
advantages of visual education to all the pupils up- 
on a purposeful, uniform basis. It will remove the 
element of chance so often found in school situa- 
tions in which visual instruction is left to the inter- 
est and initiative of individual teachers. It will 
insure a program of visual education which is an 
integral part of the school system. 

These results cannot be secured without admini- 
strative planning and the direction which is rightly 
to be expected from the Superintendent and the 
Principal who are in fact supervisors and admini- 


strators. 
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Foreign Films for Educational Institutions 
By WESLEY GREENE 


Director, University Film Society, 
The University of Chicago 


ODAY there are 400 foreign language feature \lfred University in western New York State and at 
pictures in the United States. About one-third of a high school in Atlanta. Length of runs at theatres in 
these are German and Austrian. The remaining New York is an inadequate measure for the schools. A 
two-thirds are chiefly Czech, French, Hungarian, French surrealist film, Blood of a Poet, was much re- 
Italian, Polish, Russian, Slovakian, Spanish, and peated in New York theatres, but not shown with suc- 
Swedish. A few are Chinese, Armenian, Egyptia1 cess in schools. The reviews in the New York Times, 
Greek, Japanese, Yiddish, and Norwegian. There ar though truthful and useful, are not sufficient, since 
Yiddish films made in New York, French films mad the writers for this publication usually sketch foreign 
in Germany, German films made in Czechosloval films briefly for the nationals and “arties”, which con- 
and Spanish films made in Hollywood. stitute the large majority of the New York audiences 
Though feature films are rarely brought to the for such pictures. The motion picture trade papers, 
United States specifically for the school market, about with the exception of Variety, are so full of ballyhoo 
five percent of the pictures imported to date have and misstatement that they are useless. The reviewers 
proved of some value to educational institutions, eith for the weekly issues of Variety call a bad film a bad 
as a part of the general cultural program of the campu film in no uncertain language, and hence their criti- 
or in reference to classroom instruction in languages cisms are useful in determining what not to rent. The 
literatures. and social sciences. reviewers for the other trade papers write as if their 
The fact that the school films are scattered among daily bread and butter depended upon the box office 
hundreds of theatrical offerings and the fact that dis receipts for the films they cover. 
tributors of foreign films know little of school needs Opinions of acquaintances are usually very bad 
make the choosing of such pictures no easy task. The criteria for judging foreign films unless the tastes, 
problem is further complicated by the non-existence prejudices, and experiences of such acquaintances are 
in the United States of a reviewing body such as thi well known. Gradually foreign film exhibitors dis- 
British Film Institute in England, by the variety of ‘over a few persons whose opinions represent the 
purposes for educational showings, and by the dif views of large blocks of their prospective audiences, 
ficulty of securing prints of films for preview in ad but always allowance must be made for changes in 
vance of making contracts. popular makes and dislikes occasioned by the passage 
How, then, are schools to choose foreign films? of time since these informers viewed the pictures upon 
Unfortunately the programs of the large universities which they report. For example, French teachers are 
are misleading to the smaller colleges and secondary still recommending Sous Les Toits de Paris, which 
schools, since the large institutions are able to muste1 they saw in Paris in 1931, not realizing that the prints 
audiences for films which the latter would find next of this picture now on the American market are ter- 
to useless. For example, Rene Clair’s 4 Nous La rible enough to ruin a college film series for the year. 
Liberté was much liked at the University of Chicago. But taken all tugether, the experiences of other col- 


but despised by the majority of those who saw it at lege film exhibitors, commercial runs, reviews in news- 





papers and national periodicals, reviews in Variety, 


eT ee eee iia nsw: dana’ and opinions of friends provide a fund of information 
e take great pleasure i anne cing a new depart- : 

ment on “Foreign Films for Educational Institutions” t quite valuable in making up school film programs. In 
be conducted by the author of this article, appearing con- addition the reviews in the Monthly Film Bulletin of 


tinuously in THE EpucATIONAL SCREEN. 


the British Film Institute and those by Professor Otto 


As will be evident from references in the article itself ’. Bond of the University of Chicago in the quarterly 
; » ¢ , 117 t10ONn al 10] a1] install en ( 4 » . - . © ~ 
it will serve as introduction and initial installment of the issues Of Books Abroad are useful. But after all these 
department. Mr. Wesley Greene is particularly qualified 


sources have been consulted, the final decision as to 
for the editorship For four years he was Manager of 


adele ree e the Un what should be shown must be made by the local film 
foreign film programs at International House of the Uni le 

versity of Chicago, leaving that work only recently for manager or committee. Obviously it is the local com- 
closer contact with and more intensive study of the grow- mittee which knows local needs and interests, and 


ing field of foreign film production, but still remaining which must take the responsibility for the films to be 


Director of the University Film Society. Mr. Greene’s sien 
monthly discussion and suggestions on new productions 
and varied activities in this field will have marked valu 2 oak . . 
*A successful plan of organization for selecting films, evolved 

from experience and now in operation at the University of 
Editor's Note Chicago, is described under the caption “Foreign Films at In- 
ternational House, Chicago,” in EpucaTIoNAL SCREEN, Sep- 
tember, 1935. 


and interest for many schools and colleges 
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In the space allowed for this column complete cov- 
erage of foreign films will not be possible, but it is 
hoped that the suggestions, hints, and factual informa- 
tion presented will be of value in selecting pictures for 
schools, in renting the pictures chosen, and in manag- 
ing school film programs. If this column is to be 
worth its cost it must be frank at the risk of being dog- 
matic, brief at the risk of being incomplete, and bold 
at the risk of disagreement. It must be our purpose to 
write between the lines, set forth hearsay of the trade 
which does not reach the public prints, and above alli 
approach every subject from the point of view of the 
educator. 

If the foreign film program of an educational insti- 
tution is to be financially as well as artistically success- 
ful it must not only be chosen to meet needs that. are 
local, it must be varied enough to receive support from 
as many different campus groups as_ possible. The 
most successful college film programs have been those 
which covered several languages and academic fields. 

Since few of the foreign films to be offered for the 
first time in 1936-37 are now on hand and since very 
few of these in any case will be available to educational 
institutions before 1937, we had best confine our at- 
tention in this issue to several films of past seasons 
which will be readily available to schools this autumn. 

Last year three French films stood out—La Ma- 
ternelle, Maria Chapdelaine, and Crime et Chatiment 
and a fourth, Le Dernier Milliardaire, was included 





with these three on the National Board of Review's 
list ef the ten best foreign films of 1935-'36. These 
four pictures have English titles, and, with the excep- 
tion of Crime et Chatiment, are available only in 35mm 
non-safety stock. La Maternelle is a good school film 
if handled properly and if allowance is made for the 
fact that all the prints of the picture are bad. It 
should be explained to young students before they see 
the picture that the characters are not supposed to be 
beautiful, that the print of the picture will appear bad, 
that the film was produced about 1932 and hence wii! 
not stand judgment by the technical standards of 1936, 
that it is worthwhile as a treatment of the effect of 
environment on children, and that it is not to be com- 
pared to “Broadway Melody of 1937. Unless such 
explanaticns will be made the film will go flat with the 
majority of students on the lower college levels an: 
in high schools. 

_ The same is true of Maria Chapdelaine, the 1935 
‘prize French film, which was generally disliked by 
high school students. Young students pointed out 
that in their opinion the heroine is not beautiful and 
that she should be, that the story is without the “right” 
ending, the action slow, and the whole thing a very 
low form of entertainment. But even high school stu- 
dents might enjoy this picture, if it were explained to 
them in advance that the leading ladv couldn’t very 
well be a real person in the Canadian backwoods with 
a figure of a Fifth Avenue model and the latest Pari- 
sian permanent wave, that the picture is a_ realistic 
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treatment of manners and traditions in a Catholic. 
French-Canadian rural community in the Lake St. 
John regicn of Canada, that the exteriors were actually 
photographed in Canada, with a group of quality 
actors from the Comédie Francaise. 

Le Dernier Milliardaire is a René Clair film, which 
fact is enough to cause some to want it and others not 
to want it. The picture is a satire on dictatorship and 
will be a treat to believers in democracy who have re- 
cently been in Germany or Italy and to many such be- 
lievers who have acquired their knowledge of fascism 
from books and magazines. But, obviously _ satire 
can not often be enjoyed by those who do not know 
what is being satirized. This fact together with bad 
prints, accounts for the unpopularity of Reneé Clair’s 
pictures in many American schools. However, Le 
Dernier Milliardaire has a value for language instruc- 
tion which has generally been overlooked: several of 
its speeches delivered in deliberate, bombastic manner 
are extremely clear and will undoubtedly encourage 
first year French students able to catch a phrase or 
two. 

Crime et Chatiment, on the other hand, may be 
scheduled in all colleges (not high schools) not 
squeamish about the theme, and be enjoyed as any 
American or British drama of the screen without the 
necessity of advance explanation to the student audi- 
ence. It is, therefore, a sure-fire picture for college 
audiences, and a good one to start a series. 

Value and variety may be added to the foreign film 
program by the inclusion of two pictures in English 
which have already proved their worth to high school 
and college history students, The Human Adventure 
and The Plough that Broke the Plains. 

The Human Adventure is being made available this 
year at prices proportionate to the size of cities in 
which schools are located and at a price range easily 
within the reach of every institution. Though a docu 
mentary of the work of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago in the Near East, this feature- 
length picture should be of great interest to all who 
have any curiosity as to how history is written. Shown 
in reference to classroom work in ancient history, the 
Near East, and historiography, it should be on every 
school film series in the country both as laborator; 
material for the social sciences and as a part of the 
cultural program of the educational community. 

Another film that will be of interest to the historian 
is The Plough that Broke the Plains, a thirty-minute 
subject made and released by the Federal Resettlement 
Administration. This is a vivid and artistic portrayal 
of the consequences of the mismanagement of agricul- 
tural resources on the great western plains. This is the 
best cinematic effort of the U. S. Government to date. 
and in spite of the decision of the big distributors of 
the country not to touch it for theatrical purposes, 1 
is good entertainment. 


(This article will be concluded in the October issue in the 
Department ot Foreign Films to he conduc ted by the author.) 
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Absolute Quiet (Wallace Ford, Lionel Atwill) 
(MGM) Plane crash lands assorted group of 
travelers under roof with menacing gunman 
and moll who dominate situation, prevent com- 
munication, until crazed movie-actor whose face 
has been scarred, kills them. Rather incoherent 
hodge-podge with overdrawn characters. 6-16-36 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Poor (C) No 


And So They Were Married (Mary Astor, Mel- 
vyn Douglas) (Columbia) Another attempt to 
make impossible children funny. Two spoiled 
ten-year-olds manipulate their respective father 
and mother, first preventing, then promoting a 
romance. Mere situation without drama. Rath- 
er dreary absurdity. 6-9-36 
(A) Stupid (Y) Hardly (C) No value 


And Sudden Death (Randolph Scott, Frances 
Drake)(Para.) Earnest, vivid lesson in safety 
with tragic results of reckless driving illus- 
trated by unpleasant story. Heroine assumes 
blame and is imprisoned for brother’s crime of 
manslaughter but cleared. Commended for time- 
ly theme and restrained treatment. 8-18-36 
(A-Y) Thought-provoking (C) Teo strong 


Big Noise, The (Guy Kibbee, Warren Hull) 
(Warner) Artificial concoction about wealthy 
oldster, squeezed out of the bank by younger 
partners, entering new line of business that in- 
volves him with racketeers. Situation solved 
by highly unconvincing shooting affray for 


climax. Lively but of slight merit. 7-7-36 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 


Border Flight (John Howard, Frances Farm- 
er) (Para.) Crudely portrays Coast Guard's 
heroic airplane fights against smugglers. 
Much thrill, mediocre acting, absurd character 
va'ues. Villain, completely obnoxi:us through- 
out, becomes heroic suicid2 and wins what 
sympathy is left 6-9-36 
(A) Crude (Y) Poor (C) Poor 


Border Patrolman (George O’Brien) (Para) 
Harmless western of usual ingredients, but 
more fists than guns. Amiab!e, hard-hitting 
hero, upho!ding the law on the Mexican bor- 
der, thwarts jewel-smuggling villain who has 
the self-willed daughter of ultra-wealth almost 
in his power. 8-11-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) (C) Harmless thriller 


The Bride Walks Out (Barbara Stanwyck, 
Gene Raymond) (RKO) Rather unappealing 
hero wrangles till heroine drops her fifty-a 
week job, and they marry on his thirty-five. 
To so!ve ensuing mess she resumes work. Un 
convincing action, banel dialog. (Resurrects 
kisses that end arguments.) 1-14-36 
(A) Poor (Y) Hardly (C) No 


Bunker Bean (Owen Davis, Jr., Louise Lati- 
mer) (RKO) Lively farce, fairly amusing for 
skilfully done hero role of timid clerk, who be- 
comes self-confident and aggressive when told 
that he is reincarnation of Egyptian King. 
Outwits schemers seeking to rob him of valu- 
able patent and marries boss’ daughter. 7-7-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Amusing (C) No interest 


Canzone del Sole (Song of the Soul) (Italian) 
(English tit.es) Mus:cal comedy unskilfully 
done in most respects. Built merely to frame 
singing of Lauri Volpi. Comic impresario 
gets blonde heroine to he!p him sign Volpi 
for Metropolitan. Mistaken identity does th 
rest. 7-14-36 
(A) Poor (Y-C) No intercst 


Case of the Velvet Claws (Warren William) 
(Ist Nat) Another attempt to make mystery 
thrills humorous at same time. Complex plot, 
fast action, and sensational moments hardly 
compensate for unconvincing and rather un- 


intelligent story: A poor use of Warren 
William. 1-28-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 


Charlie Chan at the Racetrack (Warner 


,~Oland, Keye Luke) (Fox) Another of justly 


popular series on shrewd, suave doings of 
unique Chinese detective. He catches well- 
concealed arch-crook and gang who commit 
murder to achieve betting swindles at the 
track. Suspense well maintained. 8-25-36 
(A-Y) Good of kind (C) Probably good 


Champagne Charlie (Paul Cavanaugh) (Fox) 
Mixture of melodrama, murder-mystery and 
romance on the high seas and elsewhere, none 
too well managed in the telling. The engag- 
ing, drink-loving hero and his quaintly philo- 
sophic valet are the only notable features. 
Dubious ethics. 7-7-36 
(®) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 
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China Clipper (Pat O’Brien, Beverly Rob- 
erts) (lst Nat.) Notably well-acted human-in- 
terest thriller. War-ace flyer, married, ob- 
sessed over aviation’s future, kills love and 
peace of mind until his Clipper’s first trans- 
Pacific flight solves all. History theatricalized 
into good entertainment 8-25-36 
(A-Y) Fine of kind (C) Exciting but good 


Collusion (Edward Arnold) (Majestic) The 
divorce racket made as nastily amusing as pos- 
sible. Worthy lawyer-hero turns shyster when 
tricked into divorce by his cheap wife. Spe- 
cializing in adultery divorce cases, he frames 
the victims, including his wife, and finally his 
own daughter! 7-14-36 
(A-Y) Trash (C) No 


Counterfeit (C. Morris, Marian Marsh) (Col) 
Sensational G-Man-gangster thriller. Gang kid- 
naps head engraver in U. S. Treasury, forces 
production of counterfeit bills. Maximum of 
violence, cold-blooded murders and suspense 
’til thrilling G-Men capture. Extraneous comedy, 
and one amusing characterization. 7-7-36 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Strong (C) No 


Crash Donovan (Jack Holt, Nan Gray) ( Univ.) 
Melodramatic glorification of highway motor- 
cycle police, picturing dangers they encounter 

hold-ups, exciting chases and shootings. Chief- 
ly interesting for scenes showing training of 
recruits and motorcycle drills. Slight plot with 
the usual love interest present. 8-18-36 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Harmless thriller (C) Excit. 


Crime of Dr. Forbes (Gloria Stuart, Robert 
Kent) (20th Cent.) Starts as serious drama 
about mercy-killing. Sudden reversal of situa- 
tion creates anti-climax. Triangle element saved 
from sensationalism by genuinely fine charac- 
ters of hero and heroine, but intrusion of com- 
edy and inconsistency weaken whole. 7-21-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Desert Gold (Tom Keene) (Para.) Old- 
fashioned Western with violent action and 
brutal villainy over attempts to find hidden 
gold mine. Uninspired comedy, much hard 
riding, gun battles and final exciting fist 
fight with hero on edge of cliff to dispose of 
villain. 7-21-36 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Not good (No) 


Devil Doll, The (L. Barrymore, M. O’Sulli- 
van) (MGM) Innocent hero escapes from 
Devil’s Island, plots vengeance on betrayers 
through weird formula reducing humans to 
tiny mites which do his bidding. Tense, grim 
drama but fantastic human do! as less spine- 
chilling than fascinating. 7-21-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Better not (C) No 


Devil’s Squadron, The (Richard Dix, Karen 
Morley) (Columbia) Harmless thriller, with air- 
port setting, about heroic flyers who take new 
ships up on first tests—-Ex Ships. Some “crashes” 
evidently clipped from elsewhere. Three men 
in love with three girls presumably triples 
the romantic interest. 6-16-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fairly good (C) Perhaps 


Drecula’s Daughter (Otto Kruger, M. Church- 
ill, Gloria Helden) ( Univ) Morespine-chilling stuff 
about vampires. Dead for 300 years, “‘Dracula’s 
Daughter’’ emerges from grave at night, a beau- 
tiful woman seeking victims. Kills three, heroine 


next, but hero and police arrive in time. Act 
ing, settings, photography excellent. 6-16-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 


E-rly to Bed (Mary Bo’and, Charles Rug- 
gles) (Para.) Delightful farce-comedy with 
rare roles for Mary and Charlie. She marries 
old love at last, but he is a_ slecp-walker! 
Start’ing complications, further complicated 
by Mary’s well-meant help. But finally honey- 
moon can begin. 6 9-356 
(A) Amusing (Y) Very geod (C) Good 


Earthworm Tractors (Joe E. Brown) (lst 
Nat) Hilarious, crazy comedy, none too well 
act:d, written or directed, with hectic antics of 
tractor for chief humor and thrill. Character 


interest low, story preposterous. Brown can 
do really human comedy, but they use him for 
this ! 7-28-36 
(A) Feeble (Y) (C) Harmless fun 


vyeekliy service 
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Farmer in the Dell (Fred Stone, Jean 
Parker) (RKO) Iowa farmer, transplanted to 
Hollywood, refuses to let social ambition ruin 
happiness for the young people. Unpretentious, 
engaging, human stuff with Stone excellent in 
leading role. Interesting backstage glimpses 
of studio life. 6-23-36 
(A) Pleasing (Y) Good (C) Interest slight 


Fatal Lady (Mary Ellis, Walter Pidgeon) 
(Para) Musical - mystery - melodrama with 
sparkle, finely acted, sung and photographed, 
episodic in plot but dramatic suspense well 
maintained. Heroine’s operatic career con- 
stantly blighted by false suspicions of murder. 
Romantic ending satisfying and happy. 6-23-36 
(A) (Y) Very good of kind (C) Not for them 


The Final Hour (Ralph Bellamy) (Columbia) 
Routine melodrama with underworld back- 
ground. Attorney-hero, divorced by faithless 
wife, turns sodden drunkard. Rescued by her- 
oine, who later is innocently involved in mur- 
cer, he saves her by highly original method of 
trapping vicious killer. 8-25-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Unsuitable (C) No 


Frankie and Johnnie (Helen Morgan, Chester 
Morris) (Republic) Supposed picture of seamy 
side of life in St. Louis’ riverfront cafes in 
1870. Gambler-hero proves insufferable cad 
after marrying “heart of gold” heroine. Helen 
Morgan does rather convincing sentimental 
role. 7-28-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 


Frontier (Russian Cast) (Amkino) Peasants 
of old order fight Sovietism, latter successful 
of course. Set in beautiful Taigo forest. Cold- 
blooded killings in line of duty. Confused plot, 
but characters and peasant life interesting. 
Airplane thrills and parachute jumping as 


climax. 6-23-36 
(A) Perhaps (C) No 


Fury (Spencer Tracy, Sylvia Sidney) (MGM) 
Tense, grim film fails as strong indictment of 
lynching by weakness of cause for mob violence. 
Innocent, tortured. hero miraculously escapes 
death at frenzied mob’s hands: embittered, 
plans vengeance on all participants, but relents 
and forgives in time. 6-16-36 
(A) Strong (Y) Too strong (C) No 


(Y) Better not 


General Died at Dawn, The (Gary Cooper, M. 
Carroll) (Para.) American hero in China is be- 
trayed by heroine into hands of the cruel 
bandit general he opposes. Tense suspense, 
grim killings and vio!ence, as he escapes, is re- 
captured with repentant heroine, finally freed 
in harrowing, unconvincing climax. 9-8-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Prob. too strong (C) No 


Gentle Julia (Jane Withers, Tom Brown) 
(Fox) The Tarkington story of small-town life 
and romance engagingly done, with Jane With- 
ers, In excessively precocious ten-year-old role, 
in the limelight throughout. Her impossibly 
mature but amusing machinations save the 
situation most agreeably. - %7-7-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Good (C) Good 


Gentleman from Louisiana (Eddie Quillan) 
(Republic) Rather entertaining little horse- 
race picture supposed to show life of famous 
jockey, Tod Sloane, from horse-loving boyhood 
on farm to track fame by his new riding style. 
Unlucky disqualification finally rectified. Much 
race-track glamor. 8-25-36 
(A) Mildly amusing (Y C) Good of kind 


Girls’ Dormitory (Simone Simon, Herbert 
Marshall) (Fox). Finely done, interesting lit- 
tle study of school-girl life and susceptibility, 
of faculty understanding and intolerance, of 
love-blindness in intellectual adults—and un- 
fortunately an unlikely and disappointing end- 
ing. Simon wonderful. 8-11-36 
(A) Excellent (Y) (C) Doubtful valueand effect. 


Gorgeous Hussy, The (Joan Crawford, L. Bar- 
rymore) (MGM) Some fine characterizations, 
but more fiction than history in story of An- 
drew Jackson’s rise to Presidency. Obscure mo- 
tivation weakens dramatic values. Thoroly re- 
spectable heroine loyal to Jackson to point of 
sacrifice. Photog. & settings excellent. 9-8-36 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Good (C) Doubtful int. 
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NOT AT ANY PRICE 


| can these and other valuable 
be had in any equipment ot 


VIC TO 


. AUTOMATIC SAFETY TRIPS for pos- 
itive prevention of expensive film mutilation 
during “loss of loop” and other emergencies 
(Praised by film libraries everywhere!) . 
SUPER SOUND SYSTEM with keyed-in- 
position parts that a child can quickly remove, 
CLEAN and replace—for perfect performance 
always .... SUPER HI-POWER ILLUMINA- 
TION with QUIET, SPIRA-DRAFT VEN- 
TILATION that increases lamp LIFE and 
EFFICIENCY .... To these priceless advan- 
tages add Victor's superior amplification, mas- 
ter projection, ingenious simplification, sturdy 
construction, unusual versatility and value, and 
the reasons for Animatophone’s World Lead- 
ership become perfectly obvious ... . For full 
appreciation of Animatophone’s amazing 
performance-ability, an actual demonstration 
(which entails no obligation) is necessary. 
Ask for that demonstration now! 











In CCC Camps and U. S. Forestry Ser- 
vice, where sound pictures are widely 
used, sturdy, “foolproof”, easy-to-use 
16mm Animatophone has almost entirely 
excluded other projection equipment. 


INDUSTRY demands equipment that is 
light, compact, rugged and efficient. An- 
imatophone’s many superiorities . . . Pos- 
itive Film Protection,-etc. ... have won 
decidedly the largest prominent-user fol- 
lowing in this field! 


Among SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES 
and CHURCHES practical many-purpose 
Animatophone is the dominant leader . . . 
outnumbering (according to official rec- 
ords) all other makes of i6mm sound 
projectors combined. 


LEADING RAILROADS that now en- 
tertain passengers with sound pictures 
have used Reliable 16mm Animatophone 
exclusively for all permanent train instal- 
lations. 


On SHIPS sailing the Seven Seas [6mm 
Animatophone knows no competition, for 
it-alone-provides Quality Reproduction, | 
Trouble-free Performance and Absolute | 
Safety along with Positive Film Protec- 
tion! 


In FOREIGN MARKETS, too, Animato- 
phone's superiority has won first place in 
popularity. Even in far-flung South Africa ' 
16mm Animatophone predominates in 
Schools and among all other non-theatric- 
al users. 
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Grand Jury (Fred Stone)(RKO) Grand jury, 
controlled by gang-leader, fails to indict co d- 
blooded killer. A blundering old man fumbles 
around until he forces indictment — but Fred 
Stone cannot make the stupid role very funny. 
Overdone newspaper stuff and sinister gun- 
men can’t give it life. 9-1-36 
(A) Amateurish (Y) Harmless (C) Little int. 


Green Pastures, The (Rex Ingram) (War- 
ner) Impressive screening of famous play vis- 
ualizing Heaven and activities of “De Lawd”’ 
as imagined by simple negro folk. Sincere, 
dignified acting, beautiful settings, lovely 
singing, simple humor and genuine underlying 
spiritual values. 7-21-36 
(A)Notable (Y)Very gd. (C) Prob. beyond them 


Half Angel (Frances Dee, Bryan Donlevy) 
(Fox) Highly artificial, improbable myster, 
ebout two murders, a heroine a!ways terrified 
and suspected, a bellowing star-reporter hero, 
some outrageous court procedures, and much 
comedy relief that is greatly needed. One 
choice bit of bad taste. 6-9-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Not the best (C) No 


Hard Luck Dame (Bette Davis, Warren Wil- 
liam) (Warner) Improbable stuff about two 
detectives, three thieves, and devious adven- 
tures that lead to solution of murder-mystery. 
Exciting in spots, but decidedly silly in others. 
Rather stupid use of Bette Davis and Warren 
William. 7-7-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 


Hearts Divided (Marion Davies, Dick Powell) 
(Warner) Idyllic romance of Jerome Bonaparte 
and Betsy Patterson of Baltimore depicted against 
charming settings. Interesting mostly for histori- 
cal background and Claude Rains’ Napoleon role. 
Lugged-in comedy and miscasting, especially 
Powell, detract from enjoyment. 6-16-36 
(A) Fair (Y¥) Rather good (C) Little interest 


High Tension (Brian Donlevy, Glenda Far- 
reil) (Fox) Fast-moving, breezy comedy with 
lots of action supplied by the tough hard- 
drinking hero’s fists. Sent to Honolulu on 
hazardous cable-'aying job, hero saves his pal’s 
life, then settles down and marries girl short 
story writer. 9-8-36 
(A) Pocr (Y) No (C) No 


His Brother’s Wife (R. Taylor, B. Stanwyck) 
(MGM) Cheap cabaret heroine, supposedly ir- 
resistible to cultured hero and his brother, 
loses him, marries brother for spite, and gets 
hero back after hectic medical struggles in 
hottest Africa. Stanwyck’s own English fits 
rele, but nothing else fits. 8-11-36 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Human Cargo (Claire Trevor, Brian Don- 
levy) (Fox) Sensational stuff about alien- 
smuggling ring and their defeat by ace-re- 
porter and rich society heroine with yen for 
mixing into newspaper detective game. Sus- 
vense high, thrills incessant, probability 
low. 8-11-36 
(A) Dependsontaste (Y) Thriller (C) Betternot 


I Give My Life (Tom Brown, Frances Drake) 
(Para.) Tense, grim, unpleasant melodrama. 
(“The Noose”’ of 1928.) Young hero kills vici- 
ous racketeer father about to harm his happily 
remarried mother. Death sentence and surprise 
rescue. Character values largely obscured by 
harrowing action and suspense. 8-25 36 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Betternot (C) No 


I Stand Condemned (Lawrence Olivier, Henry 
Bauer) (U.A.) British-made film of Russian 
war days. Spy activities and rivalry over 
heroine between paunchy war profiteer and 
army-captain hero, provide fair drama and 
suspense, but choppy action, colorless heroine, 
and uneven acting lessen full values. 7-7-36 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Perhaps (C) No interest 


It’s Love Again (Jessie Matthews, Robt. Young) 
(Gaumont-British) Gay musical film with amus- 
ing satire and humor. Talented heroine needs 
“name’’ to get stage part, invents, impersonates 
and with much newspaper publicity, is accepted 
as exotic personality. Makes good as herself. 
Charming song and dance numbers. 6-16-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Good (C) Doubtful int. 


Jailbreak (Barton MacLane, June Travis, 
Craig Reynolds)(Warn.) Murder is committed 
behind prison walls this time. Convict who is 
to be paroled found dead in cell and young re- 
porter nearly murdered before he solves mys- 
tery. Confused, tedious story, faulty character- 
ization and unconvincing solution. 8-18-36 
(A) Poor (Y) No (C) Certainly not 


Kiss Me Goodbye (Magda Schneider) (Ger 
man) Continental musical film marred by in- 
ferior sound and engaging heroine’s faulty 
English. Friendly rivalry over heroine by two 
English pals on holiday in Vienna chief amus- 
ing element, with elaborate song and dance 
as special feature. 7-14-36 
(A) Hardly (Y-C) Doubtful interest 


Lady, Be Careful (Mary Carlisle, Lew Ayres) 
(Para.) Original bawdy “Sailor Beware’ much 
toned down, but remains rowdy, raucous, wise- 
cracking comedy. Shy sailor-hero’s shipmates 
wager on his ability or not to interest virtuous 
cabaret-dancer heroine. Result, of course, 
genuine romance for the two. 9-8-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (C) No 


Last of the Mohicans (Randolph Scott) (Re- 
liance) Fine picturization of classic, notable 
for accuracy in story, settings, and convincing 
characters. True to times, it is appealing, 
thrilling and terrifying by turns. Good ex- 
ample of how much more a picture can do 
than even Cooper’s words. 9-1-36 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Very good (C) Too strong 


Last Outlaw (Harry Carey, Hoot Gibson) 
(RKO) Above average western distinguished 
by more human interest in its characters, much 
amusing comedy, and less brutality in its 
thrills. Concerns an ex-convict’s struggles to 
go straight after his return to his home town. 

7-28-36 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Good (C) Perhaps 

Laughing Irish Eyes (Phil Regan, Walter 
Kelly) (Republic) Trite, sentimental story poorly 
produced. New York fight promoter and daugh- 
ter go to Ireland, after champion fighter but 
bring back a crooner instead who wins the 
prolonged fight and girl. Frequent song num- 
bers. Some capable acting wasted. 6-30-36 
(A) Poor (Y) Inferior (C) No value 


Legong (Native Balinese cast) (DuWorld) 
Elaborate, grotesque, often repellant Bali cere- 
monial dances, simple love story of native girl 
who drowns herself when chosen husband pre- 
fers her sister instead. Cremation rites with 
huge funeral pyre and the casting of heroine’s 
eshes on ocean waters. 8-18-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Let’s Sing Again (Bobby Breen, Henry Ar- 
metta) (RKO) Old sentimental theme, with 
much hokum, of lost child, devoted foster-fath- 
er, dark viliain, and true parents discovered 
for happy ending. Built around Bobby’s voice 
which is remarkable but untrained and ade- 
noida!l. Armetta’s role notable. 7-14-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Good (C) Good 


Little Miss Nobody (Jane Withers) (Fox) 
Irrepressible heroine’s pranks at orphanage start 
her undeservedly to reform school. Escapes, be- 
comes involved with gang element, then restored 
to father. Partly human and appealing but 
marred by exaggerations and sensationalism. 
Heroine more mature than childlike. 6-16-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) Doubtful 


Love Begins at Twenty (Hugo Herbert) (lst 
Nat’l) Elementary farce-comedy about spineless, 
hen-pecked husband, drink-befuddled, floundering 
into accidental capture of robber gang. Original 
touch of children urging liquor on their father ! 
Largely foolish, ordinary cast, but Herbert de- 
cidedly laugh-provoking. 8-4-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Not the best (C) No 


Making of a King, The (Emil Jannings) (Ger- 
man Prod.) (Full Eng. titles) Masterful per- 
formance by Jannings as Frederick William ! 
of Prussia in his struggle to train for kingship 
his antagonistic son who was to become Fred- 
erick the Great. Splendidly dramatic, vividly 
historical, technically satisfying. 9-8-36 
(A) Excellent (Y) Good (C) Mature 


Mary of Scotland (Katharine Hepburn, 
Fredric March) (RKO) Powerful picture of 
tragic life and love of Mary Stuart, done with 
dignity and truth, acting and direction excel- 
lent, costumes and backgrounds notable. Meet- 
ing of Mary and Elizabeth unhistorical but 
tensely dramatic. Outstanding film. 8-11-36 
(A) Excellent (Y) Very good (C) Mature 


Meet Nero Wolfe (Edw. Arnold) (Columbia) 
Rather original master detective never leaves 
his home, interested only in orchids, beer, and 
crime detection. Solves intricate murders by 
sending out dumb assistant to get facts. Arn- 
old excellent but comedy weak and idea too 
bizarre to be impressive. 8-4-36 
(A) Fair (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 


Mine with the Iron Door (Richard Arlen, 
Cecelia Parker) (RKO) Leisurely film about 
buried treasure. Hero’s only clue is mysterious 
symbol to which half-mad scientist ho'ds the 


key. Mild suspense in final reels. Henry 
Walthall’s role and outdoor photography, chief 
values. 6 23-36 


(A) Mediocre (Y) Fair (C) Doubtful va!ue 


M’Liss (Ann Shirley, John Beal) (RKO) Old 
style melodrama. Proud little “‘spitfire’’ works 
as barmaid to keep self and drunken father. In 
conflict with town’s “‘elite’’, protected by crude, 
kindly characters, til romance with school- 
teacher hero brings happiness. Some lovely 
outdoor settings. 8-4 -36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) Doubtful value 


The Educational Screen 


Moscow Laughs (Russian with English ti- 
tles) (Amkino) Russia tries rollicking, jazz, 
musical comedy. Manages to be fast, hilari- 
ous and loud, but primitive comic ideas, crude 
action, naive and childish humor, make an 
incredibly stupid whole. May amuse Russia, 
but why export it? 7 


7-21-36 
(A) Absurd (Y) Ridiculous (C) No 


Murder by an Aristocrat (Lyle Talbot, M. 
Churchill) (1st Nat) Mystery melodrama skill- 
fully done, but complex plot and multiplicity 
of suspects get story so involved that clear 
solution needs verbal explanation. Heroine a 
super-Sherlock. Title lessens mystery, but en- 
tertaining of kind. 6-23-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Fair (C) No 


My American Wife (Francis Lederer, Ann 
Sothern) (Para.) Light, amusing comedy. Hero 
engaging as penniless Austrian count, truly in 
love with wealthy American bride. Many laughs 
as he balks parents’ efforts to make him mere 
show-piece. He wants to be a real, working 
American. Saloon episodes harmless. 8-25-36 
(A) Amusing (Y) Amusing (C) Doubtful int. 


My Man Godfrey (Wm. Powell, Carole Lom- 
bard) (Univ.) Hilarious satire, gayly absurd, 
with Powell in deft role of Harvard man who 
becomes butler to slightly mad, spoiled-with- 
wealth family, teaches them some values be- 
fore leaving. Lombard’s romance-struck hero- 
ine somewhat overdone. 9-8-36 
(A) Amusing (Y) Amusing (C) Doubtful int. 


Mystic Mountain (French-Swiss production, 
English titles) Artistically done, finely photo- 
graphed picure of humble life in Alpine hin- 
terlands, central theme a gripping, tragic ro- 
mance. Strong picture, but slow tempo, weird 
camera angles and much symbolism prevent 
general popularity. 8-25-36 
(A) Notable (Y) Little interest (C) No 


Navy Born (Claire Dodd, William Gargan) 
(Republic) Dying naval lieutenant leaves moth- 
erless babe to pal to keep it from “‘in-laws’’. 
Plotting to get it back, sister-in-law falls for 
hero. Then attempted kidnapping brings ex- 
citing chase by naval airplanes as climax. 
Elementary triviality of little worth. 8-4-36 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) No value 


Nobody’s Fool (E. E. Horton, Glenda Farrell) 
(Univ.) Farcieal absurdity, sole worth is Hor- 
ton’s deft comedy as artless idealist seeking 
better housing conditions for poor. In New 
York his guileless honesty outwits and reforms 
gang of racketeers and wins him wise-cracking 
heroine for good measure. 6-30-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Probably amusing (C) No 


Palm Springs (Frances Langford, Guy Stand- 
ing) (Para) College heroine’s gambling in- 
stincts get her expelled. Learns then that 
father is gambler. Gets engaged to millionaire, 
but finds true love with singing cowboy. 
Waste of talent in trifle of little worth. 

6-30-36 


(A) Waste of time (Y) Worthless (C) No 

Parole (Ann Preston, Henry Hunter) 
(Univ.) Vivid, sensational indictment of 
parole abuses easy release of hardened 


ki'lers for more murders, sincerely reformed 
first offenders made prey of racxeteers and 
crooked politicians. Sordid, grim, violent, 
thought-provoking. 8-11-36 
(A) Strongandunpleasant (Y) (C) By nomeans 


Pepper (Jane Withers, Irvin Cobb) (Fox) 
Jane more rowdy, impudent and unrestrained 
than ever. Sets poor example in ‘“‘gang’’ meth- 
ods to collect money for poor widow. After 
hilarious trip to Coney, leads her ‘“‘mob’”’ in 
riotous slapstick finish against phony count 
about to marry heroine. 9-8-36 
(A) Hard_y (Y) Prob. amus. 

(C) Amus., doubt. value 


Piccadilly Jim (Robt. Montgomery, Madge 
Evans)(MGM) Hilarious, well-acted farce. Ir- 
responsible cartoonist hero on drunken spree, 
meets and thereafter pursues unknown hero- 
ine. Wid complications on discovery of her re- 
lationship to irate family, caricatured in his 
com.c strip. Wins her from worthy rival. 8-18-36 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Better not (C) No 


Plow that Broke the Plains (by Resettlement 
Administration, Washington) One of finest 
educationals ever made. Full, dynamic presen- 
tation of big, vitally important subjects—dust- 
storm tragedy of the West. Notable handling 
of background music, narrative voice, and 
tensely dramatic. 6-23-36 
(A) Notable (Y) Excellent (C) Beyond them 


Poor Little Rich Girl (Shirley Temple) (Fox) 
Pampered child of wealth runs away for com- 
panionship and adventure. Some genuine hu- 
man values, Shirley charming as usual though 
in over-mature surroundings. Continues to 
play up her song and dance stunts to neglect 
of her real acting ability. 7-28-36 
(A) Good (Y) Mostly good (C) Perhaps 
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Poppy (W. C. Fie'ds, Rochelle Hudson) ( Para) 
Genuinely diverting version of famous old 
Fields stage-play attractively set against slow 
moving background of several decades ago. 
Delightful Fields’ comedy for those who like 
him, with pleasing romance between youthful 
hero and heroine. 6-30 36 
(A) Amusing (Y) Amusing (C) Amusing 

Pride of the Marines (Chas. Bickford, Billy 
Burrud) (Columbia) Wholesome little story of 
hard-boiled marine sergeant and orphan boy he 
has adopted, but too sentimental and artificial. 
Chief merit is drill scenes of U. S. marines at 
San Diego base, who cooperated in the produc- 
tion. Good child acting. 6-16-36 
(A) Ordinary (Y) Passable (C) Probably good 


Private Life of Louis XIV (German produc- 
tion with good English titles) Convincing por- 
trayal of the great Louis’ court, its ceremony, 
politics, intrigues and amours, with historical 
accuracy in sets, costumes and episodes, finely 
acted, with sound and background music excel- 
lent. Right tempo, much charm. 8-11-36 
(A) Interesting (Y) (C) Little interest 


Public Enemy’s Wife(M. Lindsay, Pat O’Brien) 
(Warner) Thrill.ng G-Man opus. Vicious k.d 
napper escapes prison to seek revenge on inno- 
cent ex wife about to re-marry. 3attle of wits 
with dctective-hero. Tense, suspenseful, absurd 
in spots but amusing. Commendable ‘ack o 
gunplay till end. 7-14-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Thri ling (Cc) No 

Queen of Love (German production) (Ufa) 
Wandering troup of players gets involved in 
adventures of philandering operatic tenor who 
at last finds the “‘right’’ girl. Much clementary 
and uneven comedy, but some very human 
moments and fine singing. English titling 
often absurdly poor. 7-28-36 
(A) Fair (Y) (C) Little interest 


Re Burlone (Jester King) (Italian) (Nuovo 
Mondo) Leisurely court comedy of 1844, with 
engaging king, more sybarite than statesman, 
who sighs with relief when conspirators es- 
cape prison and quit country. Fine voices 
beautifully reproduced. Ultimate national 
union foreshadowed. 6-23-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y) (C) Little or no interest 


Return of Sophie Lang (Gertrude Michael) 
(Warner) Rather diverting crook film. Heroine, 
sincerely reformed jewel-thief respectably em- 
ployed, is involved by former accomplice in 
theft of famous diamond. Fast, suspenseful, 
until she outwits him, restores diamond, and 
vindicates herself. 7-28-36 


(A) Good of kind (Y) Good of kind (C) Doubtful 


Rhythm on the Range (Bing Crosby) (Para) 
Bing sings grotesquely and acts—-one might 
say--a simple cowboy boxcarring his bull back 
West. Rich heroine leaves all and goes along, 


chasing hero to happy ending. Acting and 
direction poor, even the faking obvious, and 
story naively absurd. 8-4-36 
(A) Inane (Y) Poor (C) No value 


Road to Glory (Baxter, March, L. Barrymore) 
(Fox) Impressive, forceful .ndictment of futil 
ity of war, notably acted. Grim, realistic bat- 
tle scenes and effective dramatic episodes. Cen- 
tral figures are two contrasting French officers 
in love with same girl but romance minor to 
moving drama of the regim:=nt. 8-18-36 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Strong (C) No 


Romeo and Juliet (Brilliant cast) (MGM) 
Splendid screening of Shakespeare, w.th beau- 
ty, fidelity and power, the dia og exclusively 
his. Sets and costumes nearly flawless. Acting 


of finest, except Barrymore. Norma Shearer 
wonderful. Further cutting desirable, but mas- 
terpiece now. Merits great success. 9-1-36 


(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Mature 


Royal Waltz, The (German production) (Ufa) 
Costume musical comedy laid in Austrian court 
of 1850. Mistaken identity main element, with 
lively confusion about whose fiance is whose. 
Comedy effort overdone, and English titles ab- 
surd by stupid use in incongruous modern 
slang. Some good music. 7-7-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) No interest (C) No interest 


San Francisco (Clark Gable, J. MacDonald) 
(MGM) Strong, vivid, well-acted film notable 
for glorious singing. Fair restraint in scenes 
of Barbary Coast. Romantic conflict fairly 
convincing; grim earthquake scenes as climax 
in which gamb'‘er-hero learns that power and 
money are not all. 6-30-36 
(A)Fineofkind (Y)Prob.good C)Not for them 


Satan Met a Lady (W. William, B. Davis) 
(Warner) Theft and murder made breezy and 
smart-aleck to point of absurdity. Crooked 
detective-hero hires out to various crooks and 


double-crossing makes the action. Sex and 
money sole motivations and not a decent char- 
acter in story. 9-1 36 


(A) Depends on taste (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Secret Agent (Madeleine Carroll, Robt. Young, 
John Gielgud) (Brit-Gaumont) Sensational, sus- 
penseful spy story Grim murders and tragic 
climax. Lorre repellant as ruthless killer, aide 
to British hero pursuing German spy. Uncon- 
ventional situation of heroine posing as hero’s 
wife avoids real offensiveness. 8-4-36 


(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Shakedown (Lew Ayres)(Columbia) Murder- 
thriller by formula and hokum. Romance of 
hero and his wealthy employer’s daughter. 
Her fake kidnapping stunt, to gain father’s 
approval of match, results in gangster com- 
plications. Auto chases longer, and_ tires 
squeak louder, than ever 8-25 36 


(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No 


Sing, Baby, Sing (Alice Faye, A. Menjou) 
(Fox) Supposedly satirical farce-comedy, main- 
ly slapstick and burlesque, that tries desper- 
ately to be funny, with Menjou doing absurd 


role absurdly. Eked out by raucous dialog, 
vaudeville stunts, and Alice Faye’s “‘singing”’’. 
Unintelligent production 9-1-36 


(A) Stupid (Y) Not good (C) No 


Sins of Man (Jean Hersholt) (20th Cent. Fox) 
Fine serious drama, notable for Hersholt’s 
characterization of modern “Jan. Successive 
tragedies through the years rob hero of entire 
family, but not faith In old age happy ecnd- 
ing is achieved. Depressing entertainment but 
fine drama 6-20-36 


(A)Fine of kind (Y)Very sad C)Not for them 


Sky Parade (Wm. Gargan, Jimmie Allen) 
(Para) Interesting history of commercial avia- 
tion interwoven with story of three ex-war 
aces and Jimmie Allen (young radio star) as 
the orphaned son of one Villainy, melodrama 
and thrills but mostly engaging human stuff, 
of some educational value 6-30-36 
(A) Fair (Y) Good (C) Geod but exciting 


Snecial Investigator (Dix, M. Callahan) 
(RKO) G-Man-Western concoction. City-law- 
ver hero stops defending gangsters when his 
brother is killed, goes as incognito G-man to 
mining country, destroys the rats, and wins 


dead gang-lcader’s sister as his bride. Just 
a thr.l er. 6-9-3565 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 

Speed (Wendy Barrie, Jas. Stewart) (MGM) 
Mostly very dull film save possibly scenes of 
auto-assembly and thrill shots of Speedway 
races. Mechanic-inventor hero snarls and 
su'ks throughout, hardly d°serving ts win 
miid, patient little heroine from sportsman- 
like rival. 6 9-36 
(A) Poor (Y) Perhaps (C) If it interests 


Spendthrift (Henry Fonda, Pat Paterson) 
(Para.) Romance, riches, race-horses. Young 
millionaire spends himself penniless (!), mar- 
ries a gold-digger, but crotchety uncle, a hors2 
and the heroine save al! Incredible in spots, 
but vivid human touches and real character 
interest compensate considerably. 7-21-36 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Amusing (C) Fair 


Star for a Night (Jane Darwell) (Fox) Ap- 
pealing, unpretentious, realistic comedy of an 
adorable, blind German mother whose three 
children come to America and lie to her about 
success. She comes over, regains sight, and 
restores sanity to al Jane Darwell makes 
the picture. 9-1-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Good (C) Fair 


Suzy (Har!ow, Tone, Grant) (MGM) Good 
“*box-office’’, combining war-spy thrill and sexy 
romance deftly avoiding the risque and of- 
Innocently bigamous heroine leaves 
cecond husband, a crass philanderer, for first 


fensive 


found still alive Finely subdued background 
music, at last! 7-28-36 


(A) Good cf kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Swing Time (G:nger Rogers, Fred Astaire) 
(RKO) Lively, froth musical comedy lavishly 


produced, with striking settings and dance ef- 
fects. Nonsensical, weak story, featuring whole- 
ome romance of dance team, but Astaire’s 
personality and dancing more than compen- 
sate Delightful ccmedy roles. 9-8-36 


(A) Very good (Y) Very good (C) Good 


Texas Rangers (MacMurray, Oakie, Nolan) 
(Para.) Skilfully glorified western offered as 
“epic of 1883’’. Large scale thril!s, Indian bat- 
tles, and much about noble service of Rangers. 
Hero, one of three bandit pals, joins Rangers 
to get pal tips on robberies—but reforms in 
time for moral ending. 9-1-36 
(A)Dep. on taste (Y)Gd.of kind (C)Very exc. 


Three Cheers for Love (Eleanor Whitney, 


Robt. Cummings) (P ra.) Preposterous stuff 
coneceted to display Miss Whitney’s excellent 
tap dancing. Stranded show troupe invades 


private school, pose as faculty and students in 
scheme to sell musical play to film producer. 
Inane comedy interludes 8-18-36 
(A) Poor (Y) Prob. harmless (C) No 
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Three Wise Guys (Robert Young, Betty Fur- 
ness) (MGM) Lively hodge-podge about great 
wealth and no sense. Engaging, money-fling- 
ing hero is target for three crooks including 
heroine. Swindle works, but she spoils it by 
marrying hero. Father cuts him off, then long 
poverty struggle to happy ending. 8-4-36 
(A) Dep. on taste (Y) Not the best (C) No 


To Mary—with Love (Baxter, Loy, Ian 
Hunter) (Fox) Well acted, human and ap- 
pealing story of real married love, seriously 
threatened by husband’s weakness under mis- 
fortune, saved by wife’s devotion, and finally 
adjusted by loyal friend (notably played by 
Hunter). Regrettable but minur naws. 35-1il-oo 
(A) Very good (Y) Very mature (C) No 


Trapped by Television (Mary Astor, Lyle 
Talbot) (Col.) Harmless little thriller, none 
too skilfully done and rather draggy at 
times, about struggles of hero and heroine 
to put over his really good television inven- 
tion. Crook-climax exciting and a bit rough, 
but satisfying. 7-21-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Possibly 

Treachery Rides the Range (Dick Foran, 
Monte Blue) (Warner) Typical western, but 
Indian life background has some historical 
value. Indians starving, seeing th<ir buffaloes 
cestroyed and treaty disregarded by whites, 
break out savagely. Rather sympathetic treat- 
ment of the Ind/ans. 7-14-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Prob. good (C) Very exciting 


Trouble for Two (R. Montgomery, R. Rus- 
sell) (MGM) Retains much of eerie mystery 
and thrill of Stevenson’s ‘“‘Suicid2 C ub’. In- 
coznito prince, pursued to London by his 
scorned fiancee, is tested by weird perils till 
she knows his courage. Finely act.d, spoken 
and directed. 6-9-36 
(A) Good (Y) Good (C) Little interest 


Two Against the World (Humphrey Bogart, 
Helen MacKellar) (Warner) Strong indictment 
of supposed radio broadcasting company, ruth- 
iess from greed, bringing heartache and trag- 
edy by inhuman publicity of the buried past. 
Grim. tense, depressing, but largely appeal- 
ing. 8-4-36 
(A) Strong (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


Two in Revolt (John Arledge, Louise Lati- 
mer) (RKO) Very appealing film with amaz- 
ing acting by horse and dog, warm friends 
from birth. Fine life on ranch until dra- 
matically separated. Thrilling reunion, delight- 
ful climax. Genuine human values, with boy 
and girl romance wholesome and logical. 6-23-36 
(A) Pleasing (Y) Excellent (C) Excellent 


Walking on Air (Gene Raymond, Ann Soth- 
ern) (RKO) Well acted, hilarious stuff about 
self-willed heroine subdued by understanding 
parents and engaging, radio-singing hero, 
first hired by heroine to force parents to let 
her marry another. Amusing, but why have 
Ann “sing’’? 9-1-36 
(A) Good (Y) Very good (C) Perhaps 


We Are from Kronstadt (Russian, English 
titles) (Amkino) War story without propa- 
ganda, free of slow tempo and endless close- 
ups. Has swecp and vigor, some grim cruel- 
ties. and striking photography. But the “war- 
fare’ is ridiculous with naive absurdities and 
unintentional comedy. 6-9-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) No (C) No 


We Went to College (Hugh Herbert, Una 
Merkel, C. Butterworth) (MGM) Silly concoc- 
tion satirizing return of old grads for college 
homecoming. Burlesqued characters, much 
drinking, hilarity and main ‘‘plot’” the amorous 
but futile efforts of bored wife of dean to re- 
interest happily-married old flame. 7-21-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Poor (C) No 


White Angel, The (Kay Francis, Ian Hunter) 
(Warner) Florence Nightingale’s heroic service 
to nursing well filmed, but inferior to ‘Louis 
Pasteur” in variety, humor, range of human 
interest. Kay Francis falls short of Muni’s 
power. Misses high values by omitting fore- 
shadowng scenes from her early life. 6-30-36 
(A) Good (Y) Good (C) Beyond them 


White Fang (Michael Whalen, Jean Muir) 
(Fox) A'‘askan thriller, with dark doings over 
a gold mine, heavy villainy, hero narrowly es- 
capes hanging, ett. Neither hero nor heroin? 
impressive, but W nninger and Summerville 
have really funny roles. The dog, White Fang, 
does his job wel. 7 14-36 
(A) Dep. on taste (Y) Fairly good (C) Perhaps 


Yours for the Asking (Geo. Raft, Dolores Cos- 
tello) (Para.) Penniless, cultured heroine and 
crud®, square-shooting gamb'‘er-hero become 
partners in Casino. Tough-mug henchmen resent 
hero’s desire to be “‘high-class’’, plot vainly to 
break alliance, ending indicating true romance. 
Far-fetched and farcical. 8-18-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Very doubtful (C) No 
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The Educational Screen 


A\mong the Magazines and Books 





Wilson Bulletin for Librarians (10 :637-9, June °36) 
“Puppets in the Library”, by Silowa H. Andrew. 

Those wishing a concise account of the educational 
advantages of puppetry since its origin in the shadow 
plays of China, will do well to consult this presentation. 
The Lackawanna Public Library has a girls’ club to 
further the purposes of young people's reading by vital- 
izing the books of the library through miniature actors. 
The club looks forward to having a room for the exclu- 
sive use of youngsters in their teens. The Hamburg Pup- 
pet Guild, Hamburg, N. Y., has a stage which may be 
set on a large table and puppets, all of which it will 
loan to libraries. The exhibit may be kept for two 
weeks with a charge of transportation only anda 


“wear and tear” charge of $2.00. 


Minnesota Journal of Education (16:306 et al, 
May °36) 


by Harold C. Bauer. 


suilding a Visual Education Program”, 

Successful experience with a visual program in a 
school system of less than five hundred pupils will be 
of interest to many who may have thought that they 
were without the charmed circle. Expenditures for 
equipment need not exceed $250. ‘An additional ex- 
penditure of $75. per annum for rental and carriage 
charges should prove sufficient for schools with en- 
rollment up to 750 pupils.” 

The author holds that the most effective presentation 
of a film is a continuous run first, then a second run 
with frequent stops for stills and discussion. The 
results of tests administered to control groups revealed 
an average improvement of 14 percent in general 


science. 


Sight and Sound (5:6-9, Spring °36) “The New 
Visual Culture” by Lancelot Hogben. 

A review is presented of two books “The Docu- 
mentary Film’ and “The Cinema Today’, by Paul 
Rotha and John Greirson, respectively. Rotha 
holds that no civilization that can devise new 
instruments for the enlargement of human _ under- 
standing can perish. Radio and the cinema, jointly 
or separately, represent the greatest innovations in 
instructional methods since the printing press. The 
cinema will be the university of the future in case 
civilization survives. Both authors are primarily con- 
cerned in bringing “the new world of our citizenship 
into imagination”. We may save the day if social 
imagination may be quickened. 

“Scissors Make Films’, by Lotte Reiniger. This is 
the story of the production of “Prince Achmed” and 
similar silhouette films, which seem to show a rare 
sense of movement. The figures are cut out of black 
cardboard and thin lead, the backgrounds are cut 
from layers of thin transparent paper. The synchro- 
nization between sight and sound is well explained. 


Conducted by STELLA EVELYN MYERS 


The School Executive (55: 330-31, May ‘36) 
“Equipment for Teaching Geography’, by Vera E. 
Rigdon and Frank E. Sorenson. 

In analyzing the factors to be considered in se- 
lecting equipment for geography, the textbook, 
globe, maps, atlas, visual aids, instruments and dis- 
play cabinets are treated. Every person having 
anything to do with the purchase of textbooks 
should be thoroughly familiar with the criteria for 
selection here given. “The globe is the only map of 
the world which is true in every respect.” For 
practical purposes, a sixteen inch globe is recom. 
mended, but the article is illuminated by a print 
of a 30-foot relief globe set up in a school play- 
ground in Paris. A spiral ramp with very gradual 
elevation affords proximity to every country of the 
world. A list is included of recommended wall 
maps. ... Pictures occupy approximately 20% of 
the space in some of the modern elementary text 
books. Is it not advisable that pictures outside of 


textbooks also be used wherein they can supple 


ment textual materials? These may be in the form 
of lantern slides, motion picture films, or mere 
prints. Only pictures with high geographic qual- 


0 
Ss 


ity should be chosen. 


The Journal of Geography (35: 194-99, May °36) 
“Devices to Create Interest in Geography”, by 
Lucy M. Smith. 

Very excellent ideas on project maps, which 
have been used successfully, are described. A 
sixth grade travel tour with places located and also 
pictorially presented on charts by the pupils has 
the rather unique advantage, which projected pic- 
tures have, of limiting the attention to the objects 
of immediate interest. 


School Arts (35:527-31, Apr. °36) 


Finds a Place in the Sun”, by Harriet Weaver. 


“Cartooning 


The requisite qualities of a cartoonist are analyzed 
and the application of the art to over-energetic boys is 
described. 

“Visual Education is Great—What is Next?”’, an 
editorial by Pedro J. Lemos. After a caution as to 
temperance in the use of any new phase of work in 
the classroom, the advantages of travel are stressed 
for the art teacher. The mental enrichment thereby 
does not depreciate through depressions. ‘The next 
thing is to set all this information received by applying 
it to some project, personally integrating it to our own 
lives so that our contact will be practically beneficial.” 
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Book Review: 

A Motion Picture Epition OF ROMEO AND JULI) 
Published by Random House, Inc., New York City 
290 pp. $2.00. 


HE EDUCATIONAL field should, and does, extend 

its sincerest praise and congratulations to Metro 
Goldwyn-Mayer on their splendid production of Romeo 
and Juliet, with purely Shakespearian dialog and beau 
tiful musical accompaniment, for the screens of the 
world. Of almost equal significance, in certain respects, 
is the appearance of the above book, published ex 
pressly to accompany the film. Quite apart from it 
probably intended value as a “publicity” move to boost 
still further the picture’s boxoffice returns, this book 
deserves and will receive respectful and int 
sideration from the educational field. It will repay 
much study and analysis, not only for its revelation of 
how the screen has at last done justice 1 
but as notable documentary proof of the progress 


ereste d CO] 


1 1 
SNakespeart ; 


moviedom toward high artistic levels 
It is a handsome piece of book maku o 1n layout 


typography and binding, done by Random House 
collaboration with Metro-Goldwyn-Mavyer. It presents 
the complete original text of the play from the First 
Folio Edition, printed in verse form on right-hand 
column of page, the left-hand column reserved fot 
headings and stage directions only. Chen follow 
printed in like stvle, the text of dialog actua 
in the picture but set in prose form, suggesting the 
“natural speech” which is the aim and charm of th 


17 


speaking screen; the left-hand column gives the full 


1\ spoke 
| 


continuity, scene by scene, details of pageantry, sets, 
together with notations on the few 


1 


original, with 


and “business”’ 
changes and variations made from thx 
reasons for same. The book contains also brief articles 
by various persons concerned in the production, som 
of popular interest but much of authoritative, critical 
and historical value. Included likewise is the complet 
“Preliminary Guide” which is furnished in pamphlet 
form to schools, at nominal cost, for use in the stud) 
and appreciation of the picture. 

However numerous the occasions given by the in 
dustry in the past to doubt its honesty of artistic pun 
pose, this book will go far to dispel such doubt. Here 
is the whole story of what has been done with an out 
standing classic of dramatic literature. Here is the 
evidence—printed frankly and completely for every 
critical and scholarly eye that cares to see it—that a 
Shakespeare play has been treated reverently, sincerely, 
artistically, and with superb effectiveness for the mod 
ern audience. Every word spoken in the picture is 
Shakespeare’s own. Re-spelling of archaisms, omission 
of dialog, transposition of scenes, picturizations of 
narratives and of 15th Century Italian life which 
Shakespeare visioned but could not stage—all these are 
not only justified but enhance the great original for 
presentation through a new and utterly different m¢ 
dium to the eyes and ears of our day. 

Perhaps the highest significance of tl 
here. It is practically a concrete epitome of the ele 
ments that distinguished the techniques of the 16th 
Century stage and the 20th Century screen. The pic 
ture’s dialog comprises about 46% of the original text. 
The 54% omitted will be found upon analysis to con 
sist chiefly of material beloved by the Elizabethan 
audience but more or less foreign to modern taste in 
theatre and to the modern concept of true dramatic 
content. Omissions are largely of elements that hamper 


ie book lies 
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Ready October Ist .... Order Now! 


The largest and most complete edition (12th) of 
the recognized standard film reference source: 


“1000 and One Bluebook of Films” 


152 pp., over 4500 films, carefully classified and listed in 
144 subject groups. 
PRICE 75c. (Only 25c to subscribers of Educational Screen.) 


(Send coupon below) 
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and send me copy of ‘1000 and One” for 25c. 

Check enclosed for $2.25 1 

$3.25 () 
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the dramatic flow, such as (1) much of the low com- 
edy prevalent in all Elizabethan drama, (2) frequent 
poetic passages not furthering the action, written and 
enjoyed for their sheer poetic value, and (3) long nar- 
ratives of off-stage or inter-act events that could not 
be shown because of limitations of the stage (which 
ire picturized in the film, making the narrative needless ). 
Shakespeare’s five acts, twenty-four scenes, and two 
prologues, have become 262 consecutive scenes beauti- 
fully designed to transfer the cumbrous stage sequences 
into the smooth continuity of the new technique with- 
out loss or deformation of the great original. Every 
modification, however slight, has been made with schol- 
arly caution, in strict harmony with the proven prin- 
ciples of technique in a mightier medium, making 
Romeo and Juliet of still wider general appeal in this 
day and age and to the vaster audiences that the screen 
commands. The picture and the book deserve unlimited 
success. The educational field should do its utmost to 
vive them that success. N. L. G. 


ncreasing The Use of Film Slides 


uded from page 207) 

a film slide projector is the question, “Can good 
rolls of films be obtained?” Certainly there are far 
too many poor series in the field of the biological 
sciences! Some of the series are antiquated while 
others with good subjects are too poor in density 
for projection purposes so that students wonder 
vhether there really is supposed to be something 
in the fog on the screen. It is quite possible that 
these old poor films which are still obtainable have 
been directly responsible for the general neglect 
of still films. Expansion of the automobile indus- 
try came as a result of more and better roads. Simi- 
larly, the increased use of film slide projectors is 
dependent upon excellence in film slide material. 
\t present, the largest single source of film slide 
material on all subjects is the Society for Visual 
Education, Chicago, which handles not only the 
hlm-slide projector known as the Picturol, but also 
rolls from nearly all producers of film-strip material 
in the country. 

The author is indebted to Mr. Irwin F. Weiss, a 
student in this department, for the drawings used. 
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Summer Conferences on Visual Education 

A Second Annual Conference on “Visual and 
Auditory Instruction” at the University of Illinois 
was held this summer in Urbana on June 24 and 25. 
Many speakers prominent in the visual field ap- 
peared on the program. Among them were Edgar 
Dale, J. E. Hansen, L. W. Cochran, E. C. Wag- 
goner, R. E. Stutz, Louis A. Astell, Alvin R. Rob- 
erts, Cline M. Koon, and Russell T. Gregg. All 
phases of visual instruction were covered—lantern 
slides, motion pictures, selection and care of equip- 
ment, administration of visual aids, and other prob- 
lems. Mr. Koon reported on The National Visual 
Instruction Survey and Mr. Dale on the American 


Film Institute. 
* * * 

Kent State University conducted its first summer 
conference on “Radio and Visual Aids in [duca- 
tion” at Kent, Ohio, July 8 and 9, 1936 in coopera- 
tion with the Payne Fund. Subjects discussed at 
the four sessions were: Radio and Education, Using 
the Motion Picture in Teaching, Using Visual Aids 
in Teaching (included maps, graphs, slides and 
stereographs), and Sources of Visual Materials. At 
this last session Mr. B. A. Aughinbaugh described 
the service of the State Department of Visual 
Education. 

* * * 

Another stimulating two-day discussion of “Radio 
and Visual Education” was held July 22 and 23 at 
Ohio State University, Columbus. The conference 
opened with a panel discussion by students from 
University School on “Youth Looks at Radio and 
Motion Pictures,” which was followed by Dr. Dale’s 
address, “Teaching Discrimination in Radio and 
Motion Pictures.” Members of the University 
faculty projected educational motion pictures, dis- 
cussing their use in progressive teaching and the 
technical problems involved. Russell T. Gregg, 
University of Illinois, and W. M. Gregory, Cleve- 
land Educational Museum, were also on the pro- 


gram. 


Visual Education as Commencement Theme 

A unique departure from the usual type of gradu- 
ation exercises was the commencement program last 
June of the Cochran Junior High School, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. In these exercises motion pic- 
tures played a leading part, in recognition of the 
importance of the sound motion picture and radio 
in the education picture of today. Several student talks 
were given on the theme of the program, “A New 
Technique in Education through Sound and Film,” 


Conducted by JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 


and four different types of motion pictures were 
shown after each talk to illustrate the value of each 


type in modern education. 


A Visual Aids Bibliography 

A valuable little 12-page biliography (No. 34), 
Good References on Pictures, Maps, Charts, Etc., as 
Classroom Aids has just reached us from the U. S. 
Office of Education. Compiled by Ellsworth C. Dent, 
Chief of the Division of Motion Pictures, Department 
of the Interior, and Martha R. McCabe, Assistant 
Librarian, Office of Education, the pamphlet supplies 
information regarding visual aids in education the 
particular types concerned being pictures, maps, charts, 
globes, and blackboards — and suggests a few sources 
where supplies may be secured free or at small cost. 

The Bibliography Series includes a similar collec- 
tion of “Good References” on lantern slides and film 
strips, also compiled by Mr. Dent and Miss McCabe. 
These publications may be had free of charge upon 
application to the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


Critical Discussion of Photoplays 
at NEA Convention 

One of the highlights of the annual convention 
of the Department of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association at Portland, Ore 
gon, on July 1, was the demonstration of critical 
discussion of current photoplays by a class of pro- 
gressive high-school students. For such purposes 
of discussion the Department presented an educa- 
tional preview of a new screen biography of 
Shakespeare, including the balcony scene from 
“Romeo and Juliet”. The program also included 
an issue of “The March of Time” presenting both 
sides of a current controversial problem, as well as 
a film that is considered an outstanding example 
of the new British “documentary” type of photo- 
play, “The Face of Britain’, made by Paul Rotha 
for the Gaumont-British company. 

A representative group of forty high-school boys 
and girls of Portland discussed these three films as 
cultural and social instruments. The students were 
led in their discussions by Miss Fannie L. Barber, 
teacher of photoplay appreciation in the Washing- 
ton High School at Portland, and by Dr. William 
Lewin, chairman of the motion picture committee 
of the Department of Secondary Education. Dr. 
Lewin, who is a member of the Weequahic High 
School faculty at Newark, New Jersey, supervised 


the project for the Department. 
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FROM DENVER 





A control board similar to that shown 
below was installed and utilized to reach 
75 classrooms in the West High School. 





Excerpts shown above are from one of many letters in our files pay- 
ing tribute to RCA’s School Sound Systems. This excellent equip- 
ment meets with instant approval wherever it is installed, and every 
day it becomes more valuable, more useful, to principals, teachers 


and students throughout the nation. Write for free information. 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., Camden, N. J. + A service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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Film Comprehension | est 


(On The Eastman Teaching Film Wheat") 


(Concluded from June issue School Department) 


S STATED in the June article, these “film tests” 
A were developed for use in testing approximately 
2000 pupils of different age, grade and intelligence 
levels, for the purpose of comparing these different 
groups regarding their comprehension of educational 
films. The experiments were the basis of the writer's 
Ph.D. thesis entitled, “The Relationship between Ac- 
quired Information or Knowledge obtained from Edu- 
cational Motion Picture Film to the Intelligence, Age, 
Grade and Type of Pupil”. 

The tests were composed after presenting the film to 
several groups of teachers, each of whom submitted as 
many questions as possible. These questions were 
analyzed, a preliminary test of 60 questions made, and 
given to some 200 pupils in grades 2 to 8. Results 
were again analyzed and from the data the present 
tests were finally prepared. 

Instructions: Draw a line under the right word or group of words 
after each question and place its number in parentheses at end of 


dotted line. There is only one right answer to each question, so do 
not underline more than one answer. 





Tv orneee”’s @ 
* 4 SOUND Cam- 
on) “¢ era at the price 
; of a silent 
camera.” 


This $350 
RCA 
16mm 
SOUND 


Camera 


*210 


This News Model—ready to use. 
Turret Front with built in Microphone 
and 3 dry cells. Studio attachment and 
microscope extra $150. 

Bass as sole distributor for sales and 
service offers SCHOOLS a 40°, savings 
from former price . . . now... take 
and project SOUND pictures. Write 
for free descriptive literature. 


foe Bass says: 















SOUND 


Projectors 
Bass handles them all... TANS 
@ RCA VICTOR 
@ BELL & HOWELL CAMERA CO. 
@ VICTOR ANIMATO- . 
Dept. E, 179 W. Madison Street 
PHONE Chicago, Ill. 


@ AMPRO. Camera Headquarters for 
Write for quotations. Tourists 
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The hand cutting of wh 


» 
r | 


Conducted by DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


scarborouqgn o 


Wheat is grown in the United States 
l certain small parts 2a few states 


3alarge part 4 only the south 


‘at was done by? 
men 2 women and men 3 women 


4 
] 
4 women and children ee 


The spring wheat belt is located in the? 


1 south 2 north 3 east 4 west 
Plowing was at first done by? 
l gasoline engines 2 men with shovels 
3 tractors 4 horses and hand plows 


The winter wheat belt is located in the? 


2 central states 


— 


southern states 


eastern states 4 northern states. 


7) 


The wheat grain was at first taken from the wheat b 


1 picking it off by hand 2 walking on 
3 beating with a stick 4 cutting it off with a k: 


The seeds were at first planted by? 


1 horse and machines 2 hand scattering the seed 
3 digging holes by hand 4 using a hoe 
The dirt or chaff was taken from the wheat by? 
1 picking out the wheat grain by hand 2 putting 
through a sieve 3 dumping it from a pail held 
up about 3 feet 4 putting it in water 


Wheat is shipped from the elevators by? 

1 horse back 2 wagor 3 box cars 4 aut 
Wheat 1S placed or stored 

l large boxes 2tank 3 bags 


4 tall buildings called elevators 


[he wheat grain is put 1e boa 
1 loose 2 in boxes 3 bags 4 tanh 
On the old farms those who did the work were 
l only women 2 only men 3 men and w 


4 only children.. 


he hand cut wheat was tied into bundles by? 


l men 2 women 3 men and womet $ bo 
The bundles were tied with? 
l cord 2 wire 3 paper strips 


4 strands of wheat straw 
On the old farms the wheat bundles were carried 
away by? 

1 men and boys 2 wagons 3 horse back 4 aut 
The wagon following the large combine reaper and 
thresher is to get the? 

1 wheat grain 2 straw 3 chaff or dirt 4 grass 
In threshing the bundles of wheat are fed to 
machine ? 

l by the truck load 2 opening each bundl 

3 one bundle at a time 4 part of a bundle 
In planting wheat on the old farms the ground was? 

1 dug with a shovel 2 plowed with a horse and 

hand plow 3 plowed by tractor 4 not prepared 


[he paddles on the large harvester are to? 


1 cool the machine 2 kee p flies off 3 to bala 
1 1 | - 1 

the machine 4 push the wheat against the 

1 


mives of the machine.............. 
The large storage elevators are located ? 
1 far from the roads 2 near the water 


> 


3 in the wheat field 4 by the farm house......( ) 
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U SEES ALL-PLAYS ALL 


NIVERSA 
THE PROFESSIONAL 


SOUND PROJECTOR 16MM. 


For Audiences 50 to 2000 





ONCE it may have been necessary to pay a lot of 
money to get all the things you wanted in a sound 
projector. ONCE — but not any more. 


TODAY, you can buy a Universal Sound Projector, 
and at a low price have all the advantages of a 
Professional Sound Projector. Universal has set a 
new standard for picture and Sound Performance. 


Make Your Own 
‘Side By Side’’ Test 




















See and hear the Universal side by side 
with any other sound projector at any 
price. Compare the brilliancy of pictur 
and quality of sound. The Result? We 
can’t describe it. We can only urge yo 


o make this test for yourself—-Universa 
“Side by Side’’ with any other sound 


projector 





All You Want Is Here — O' all the microscope features which make 
Think over the things you want most in it easier for the student to study gross 
a 16 M. M. Sound Projector. In Uni- 


Sl ae is Sale ee a subjects under the microscope, probably the 
quality and brillianecy in screen image. most important is an “erect image’. He sees the 
pcono Ss ft > 0asS ) € Ty U iverss ] . . . . 

ne oe ee ee eee image of the object exactly as the object lies on 


owner. Compare price and value 


You will then understand why Universa the stage. Image is not inverted nor reversed. 





excels. 


A reversed or inverted image 
causes confusion in the stu- 


Low Cost — dent's mind—an erect image 


In Universal you eliminates this confusion so 
that his or her mind may be 
entirely devoted to the study 


of the subject under exami- 


find a new kind of 
performance plu 
operating economy 


t lowest cost 
nation. 


This new Spencer No. 61 Mi- 


WITH 500-750-1000 WATT PROJECTOR LAMP conniinanis: dite: teat tia 


ACCOMMODATES ALL SIZE REELS time, a microscope giving an 





ge vee Pie Tt RI At “ TRUE TONE Ql Al ITY | Ir ' erect image for student ex- 
ons distance nd all siz I versal every sound ced V > 
versal with it fine Lens equipment ecurate§ fidelit , f ° . . 
ry nits fine Lens eauipmer curate fide wig ——— amination of gross objects at 
excelled dk * a) a LOW PRICE. 
SOUND OR SILENT PICTURES ‘4 
FOR AUDIENCES TO 2% Ur A = om eae Pd cen 
ersal 1 fier with it Speake . ‘ ey sam ‘ i 
versal Amplifier with its Sp CONTROL for No. 61 Microscope 
for large and small showing : — 
For complete information and 

a OMPLETE EQUIP prices on the new Spencer No. 
ALL-METAL CASI The Sound MENT—Sound Pr t > 
eieeten ha A ag cer henniifies sacs 61 and other student micro- 
one mek ng for iwidit pera Tul Connect! ns ‘ scopes, write for Folder M-70. 
ion ane fle nility 1 trar rta irranwe¢ n andy Cart 
tion ~ Bases for Sere ntinued es ances Sin Please address Dept. R-9 
sage erect Eas t 


Complete Details On Request 


UNIVERSAL SOUND SYSTEM, in. | Spencer Lens Company 


Manufacturers of 16 mm. -35 mm. Sound Projectors 


SPENCER 
Factory & General Offices Western Distributor B ff l N Y k 
Allegheny Ave. at Ninth St. ideal Pictures Corp. u a O pureed CW or 


Philadelphia, Pa. 30 E. 8th St., Chicago, I. 
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What the Eye Sees, 
the Mind Remembers! 


Learning is a process of fact retention. 
Things seen are remembered 
long after things heard 


are forgotten. 


In teaching Geography, Music, History, 
Current Events, make your task 
easier and better by entertain- 
ing while you instruct. 


Consult Universal! 


Fifteen years of leadership in non- 
theatrical service have equipped 
us with a clear insight into 
your needs, and with the 
greatest facilities for 
fulfilling them. 


Write to Universal’s Non-Theatrical De- 
partment for further information re- 
garding short and feature-length 
pictures, travelogues,cartoons 
and other educational 
motion pictures. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y. 


Rockefeller Center 
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The Educational Screen 


; ‘ a a 
Farming on the old farms was done mainly by 
) 


1 men and simple machines horse drawn 


machines 3 gasoline engines 4 no machine 

OF DOPses «ces. Datta e PIE Ea aod 
Hand planting was done by? 

1 digging a hole and dropping in a seed 2s 


terring with a shovel 3 dropping one seed 
time 4 scattering or throwing by the handful 

Hand cutting of the wheat was done with? 

la scissors 2a knife 3 an axe 

4 a tool called a scythe or cradle 


The work done by the women on the old farms was 


l piling the wheat 2 tying it into bundles 
3 cutting the wheat 4 putting the wheat on 
i wagons 


\fter doing work by hand came the use of? 


l horses ? tractors 3 motor driven machines 


Horses are used on large farms: 
1 only a small number 2a great deal 
3 by the hundreds { none 

\fter using horses for the work came the use ot 
1 more hand work again 2 motor driven machines 


1 1 


2 ’ oe ee, 
J more women workers 4 electrical machines 


1 
+ 


The wheat grain is put in the boats and box cars b 


1 shoveling 2 pails 3 dumping from bags 
4 through large pipes or tubes... 

In stacking the wheat bundles they are piled 

stacks? 

l of 5 to 10 2 of about 25 or more 


3 of one bundle alone’ 4 of one large pile 


The number of horses needed to pull the new 
machines are: 

l fewer 2 the same 3 more 

4 twenty times as man 
One kind of wheat grown is? 

l spring 2 summer 3 autumn 4 fall 
\nother kind of wheat grown is? 


1 fall 2 winter 3 summer 4 autumn 


er farms 2 need for more men 
3 larger farms 4 use of more women 
Motor driven machines ? 
speed up the work Z are siower than horses 
3 make wheat cost more 4 require more met 


\iter the wheat is separated from the straw it is 


1 put in bags 2 ground into flour 

3 put in boxes 4 put in storage elevato 
The wheat is beaten to? 

1 make it soft 2 cut the straw 3 separate 

the grain from the straw 4 kill insects 


two kinds of wheat because ? 

l we must eat different kinds in summer and 
winter 2 different weather in different parts 
of the U. “e 3 one 1s better 4 one 1s heapei 
The new way of farming is better than the ol 
because? 


) 


1 it saves hand work 2 it costs more 


3 it is slower 4 wastes more. 
Large machines are used only on large farms 
because ? 

1 they need many men _2 they are cheap 
they need a large barn to place them 
4 of the high cost.... 


The use of machines means? 


1 more men needed 2 fewer men needed 


3 smaller farms 4 more women workers......( ) 
By ARNOLD W. REITZE, M.A. 


y = ’ 
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LATEST 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


SPORTS 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 7 


Evolution 


Earthquakes 





INSTRUCTIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL {16 MM. SOUND FILMS AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL USE 


TRAVELS AND CUSTOMS 


Botany British Empire Vocal 

heamiie Holy Land and Its Neighbors Instrumental 

Bird Life China, Japan and Manchukuo Orchestral 
Continental Europe 

Aquatic Studies Western Hemisphere LITERATURE 


Howard Jones Football Series 
Track, Skiing, Swimming 
Wrestling, Boxing 


RELEASES) 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Dramatized versions of LAST OF 
THE MOHICANS, "Little Men", 
Jane Eyre", "Black Beauty”, "Keeper 
of the Bees", and many others. 





PROJECTORS — We heve a special plan by which you may purchase or rent a sound projector and films. Our 


distributors in key cities are ready to serve you. Write for details. 











WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc., 35 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Film Review — Don Quixote 
(In New 16mm Sound) 
NO MORE essential and welcome addition to th 
growing library of genuine educational films could 


be made than an adequate screen version of Don 


Quixote, Cervantes’ masterpiece, not only the supreme 


achievement of Spanish literature but almost equally 
outstanding among world literatures. And now Don 
Quixote, finely screened by Nelson Films Ltd., in full 
English dialog and song, made in origit locales 11 
Spain, with the finest scholarly and artistic talent be 
hind every phase of the production, has been put int 
16mm sound in the laboratories of the Bell and Howell 
Co. for the educational field. Adaptation of the great 
novel was done by the eminent French writer, Paul 
Morand, himself a notable cosmopolitan and hence pr 
culiarly qualified to interpret for the screen’s world 
audience a story so distinctly of world appeal. Th 
well-known composer, Jacques Ibert, com] 
companying music expressly for the filn The great 
Chaliapin of the operatic stage plays the title role, and 
George Robey, noted comedian of the English stage, 
plays the hardly less famous character of Sancho 
Panza. In manner, make-up and interpretation Chalia 
pin portrays the “Knight of the Woful Countenance” 
quite as Cervantes drew him—superbly true to the dis 


torted faith that was in him, magnificently absurd, 


deeply pathetic, eternally human. Sets, costumes, 


tempo of action, atmosphere, are all beautifully 1 
keeping with the times when Don Quixote de la 
Mancha lived and died, the last and most unforgettable 


exponent of the doomed Age of Chivalry 


From the vast wealth of material in the classic, ex 


pert selection has been exercised. Absorption in hi 
beloved books brings Don (Quixote the dazzling. in 


spiration to redeem his sorry age by restoring the glori 


ous days of Chivalry. Forth he rides, on Rosinante, 





— 


LEICA PHOTO BY JOHN ANDREAS 


Like to PET Him? 


Every day the youngsters, the puppy or the kitten— 
offer appealing camera shots. A Leica catches the 
swiftest action in uncertain light, makes children and 
therished pets live on paper. 

SPEED — one to 1/1000 of a second. Autofocal 
range finder focusses instantly and accurately. At 
your dealer—"Leica Manual", $4—"How to use your 
Candid Camera’, $3.50. Write for FREE copy of 
“Leica Photography” 





Model G with 
THE ORIGINAL MINIATURE CANDID CAMERA ‘2 Su™mar Speed Lens 
3}. PAT. NO 1,0€ 044 PRICES START AT $111.00 


E. LEITZ, INC « DEPT. 196 - 60 EAST 10th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Branch offices in CHICAGO »« WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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16MM SOUND AND SILENT FILMS RENTED 


Write for details on our circuit service plan which offers 
160 reels silent film for only $45.00 
120 reels sound film for only $125.00 
Catalogs free — Good new prints. Write for details 
on how to obtain a sound projector without cost. 


VISUAL EDUCATION PICTURES 


Dept. 1. Westport, Conn. 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
Physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern. N.Y. 














Quality window 
shade type on 
gorree ty ob 
crew eye 
PROFESSIONAL SCREEN hanging. | Protes. 
9x9 Foot — Perforated for Sound oe nan 


distortion. Won- 
A $60 VALUE 


$ 7 5 derful ~— 2 
scene. 
SPECIAL 14 _ $14.75. Order be- 





fore stock is sold 
- = out! (Shpg. Wt., 
oD 





$1 Movie Books SPECIAL 59c Each! 


The Cine Camera (McKay) 88 pages, cloth-bound ... Regular, $1 SPECIAL 59c 
Cine Titling & Editing (McKay), 86 pages.......... Regular $1 SPECIAL 59c 
The Voice of Films (McKay), 80 p?ges .. Regular Price, $1.25 SPECIAL 49c 
Amateur Movie Making (McKay), 460 pages, cloth bound, Regular $3 NOW $1.95 
Motion Picture Photography (Gregory), 435 pages, Regular $6 SPECIAL $2.95 


FREE Fall Sale Book Sent on Request 


Write for Free copy of new Fall Sale Book listing latest still, movie 
photographic equipment, supplies at attractive low prices 


Si 1899 230 S. Wabash 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO. jor es» “” Gaicaco 








$4.00 ONE DOLLAR $4.00 


BUYS A $495 (16MM SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR 
IF YOU BOOK YOUR FILMS FROM US 


(Large library of educational and entertainment subjects) 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
28 EAST 8TH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








(6 MM. SOUND-ON-FILM for RENT 


Lists are free — either sound or silent films. 
Our rates (we honestly believe) are the lowest in the U. S. A. 
All programs unconditionally guaranteed. 
All postage on films — both to and from destination — paid by us. 
We are organized for service—not for profit. 
May we save you money on your equipment? Try us! 


THE MANSE LIBRARY  2339.AUBURN AVE. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supp!y Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway Dept. V. New York City 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
= 50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green Eg 


Accept no substitute 


5 THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 











“SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING VISUAL AIDS” 
by Lillian Heathershaw 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
Directions for making: Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Pencils: Etched Glass 
Stides, using Colored Inks; Paper Cut-out Lantern Slides; Ceramic Lantern 
Slides; india ink Lantern Slides; Stillfilms; Cellophane Lantern Slides; 
Photographic Lantern Slides; Film Slides; The Electric Map; Spatter Work: 
Pencil Outlines of Leaves; Carbon Copies of Leaves; Leaf Prints from Carbon 
Paper; Blue Prints: Sepia Prints. 

PRICE 25c. Send coin or stamps to 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN _ 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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with the infinitely humorous Sancho Panza as squire, 
bodyguard and retinue all in one. The famous episodes 
follow fast: “knighted” by traveling players, a tav- 
ern wench for his idealized “lady”, to fearsome en- 
counters with the sheep, with the convicts, with the 
incognito adversary in the duel, with the windmills: 
on through heartbreaking humiliation to bitter failure, 
to death, and immortality. 

Obviously, for full understanding and appreciation 
of such a film, a teacher’s manual is particularly needed. 
It is ready, available from the Bell and Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago, who handle exclusively the 16mm dis- 
tribution of Don Quixote for the educational field. 


N. L. G. 
The Largest and Best DeVry Conference 


\With a total registration of 523 and a checked at- 
tendance of 307 the National Conference on Visual 
Education and Film Exhibition, held in Chicago the 
last week in June, in point of numbers registered a 
new high for Visual Education gatherings and the pro- 
gram itself was a visual demonstration of the notable 
progress made in recent years in supplying audio- vis- 
ual methods to the teaching and advertising arts. 

Many of the talks were accompanied by slides or 
films. One of the finest of these was the slide lecture 
by Miss Amelia Meissner, Curator of the St. Louis 
Educational Museum, describing the exceptional work 
of that institution. Supt. A. B. Roberts of Gilson, IIL, 
H. J. Jones of the Gary Public Schools, and Dr. J. A. 
Hollinger, Director of Visual Education in the Pitts- 
burgh schools, used films to illustrate their contribution 
to effective teaching. A unique demonstration, giving 
“talkie” effect to silent films, was put on by Mr. Al- 
bert H. Goodrich, Assistant Principal of the Amund- 
son High School, Chicago. 

Dr. C. M. Koon, Senior U. S. Government Specialist 
in Radio and Visual Education, used a series of slides 
to show the new data collected by his office in a Na 
tional Visual Education Survey. 

The services rendered to schools by their visual de- 
partments were described by H. L. Kooser of lowa 
State College, Rupert Peters, Director of Visual Edu- 
cation in the Kansas City schools, J. E. Hansen of the 
University of Wisconsin, and J. R. Patterson, in 
charge of the slide-film library in the Chicago Public 
Library. R. W. Damron, Superintendent of Schools 
of Franklin Park, Ill. told of the country-wide film 
and projector service he has organized in his county. 
The administrative problems in visual education were 
presented by W. J. Hamilton, Sunerintendent of 
Schools in Oak Park. Ill. Prof. kK. i McSwain of 
Northwestern University discussed the integral part 
visual aids have in the elementary school curriculum, 
while Prof. Hazelhurst. also of Northwestern, in his 
address showed that visual education methods were 
even more desirable in adult education than in the 
ordinary class room with children of school age 

The work of the Department of Visual Instruction 

(Co) clu led } pade 230) 
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“Modern 


To help 


each better, safer 





Over 200 Classroom Films 
from Which to Choose 


Geography History 
Science Agriculture 
Health Applied Art 
Nature Study English 


Brief synopses of the more than 
200 films now available are given 
in the Descriptive List of Eastman 
Classroom Films. This booklet is 
a compendium of the world’s 
most widely used instructional 
films. If you do not have a copy 


in your files, write for one today. 





— 
















HOROUGHLY modern, produced to 

help athletic departments teach a 
better, safer brand of football, this mo- 
tion picture is being used enthusiasti- 
cally in scores of schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 

““Modern Football Fundamentals,” 
directed by Harry G. Kipke, Head 
Coach of Football at the University of 
Michigan, helps drill every man in the 
two big lessons he must learn. . .indi- 
vidual play and team play. 

Reel I deals with individual players 
and small groups. Drills them thor- 
oughly in the elements of defense and 
offense. Teaches them to play their po- 


sitions with the complete effectiveness 
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Football Kundamentals’ 


Directed by Coach HARRY G. KIPKE 
University of Michigan 


that transforms eleven men into a 
smooth, well-oiled scoring unit. 

Reel II drills the squad exhaustively 
in modern football teamwork. Plays 
and formations are demonstrated in full 
detail...in slow motion, stop motion, 
and at normal speed...after which the 
same plays and formations are shown 
in use, in scenes from actual games. 

The purchase price...$48 for the 
two 16 mm. silent reels...includes a 
guide prepared under Coach Kipke’s 
direction, for use with the pictures. 
(The films are not offered on a rental 
basis.) For detailed information, write 
Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching 
Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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The Educational Screen 


A\mong the Producers 





RCA Expands Educational Department 
Appointment of Ellsworth C. Dent, former Chief of 

the Motion Picture Division, U. S. 

Interior, as Director of the RCA Victor Educational 


Department of 


Division, was announced by Thomas F. Joyce, Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion Manager, under whose 
supervision the educational department activities will 
be carried on. 

In recognition of more than forty years of distin- 
guished service in music appreciation work, twenty- 
five of them with Victor and RCA, Dr. Frances E. 
Clark, who pioneered and developed the idea of using 
phonograph records for teaching music apprecia- 
tion in the schools, has been appointed Director Emer- 
itus of the RCA Victor Educational Department. 

At the same time Mr. Joyce announced that the 
Educational Department will expand the scope of its 
activities under Mr. Dent, to promote a more wide- 
spread application of recent developments in the radio 
and sound arts to the problems of education. These 
supplementary teaching aids now include, besides 
phonograph records for several branches of teaching, 
sound motion picture projection equipment; slide film 
projectors; centralized sound distribution and com- 
munications systems, school radio systems and special 
books and publications on music appreciation. 

Mr. Dent brings to his new duties a wealth of 
specialized and general experience in the educational 
field. As Chief of the Division of Motion Pictures, for 
the U. S. Department of Interior, he planned, coordi- 
nated and directed the extensive motion picture and 
other related photographic activities of the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Dent was also Supervisor of the motion pic- 
ture activities of the National Park Service. Prior to 
that Mr. Dent spent many years in organizing visual 
instruction service for the schools of the State of Kan- 
sas and conducting visual instruction courses and lec- 
tures at the Universities of Kansas, New Mexico Nor- 
mal, Brigham Young and Colorado Agricultural Col- 


lege and other teacher-training institutions. 


More Keystone Geography Units 

Keystone View Company, Meadville, announces the 
addition of many new units to their Geography series 
which are being produced under the editorship of Zoe 
A. Thralls, of the University of Pittsburgh. 
the latest units are Mexico, Central America and the 
West Indies, Western South America, and Eastern 


Among 


South America. Each unit consists of 25 stereo; 
graphs, 25 lantern slides, and a teacher’s manual. 

One of the best aspects of the units is the splendid 
material provided by Miss Thralls in these manuals, 
which contain not only excellent presentation and dis- 
cussion material for the use of the stereographs and 
slides, individually and in groups, but also splendid 
suggestions for suppplementary activities, check tests, 
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ful Fall season in the thirty-seven years Central has 
and a complete bibliography for the subject matter of 
the unit under discussion. A sample copy manual will 


be sent free upon request. 


New Gutlohn Division 

A new division has been created by Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., New York City, under the direction of 
Harry A. 


designed 16mm _ sound-on-film projector under their 


Kapit, for the distribution of a specially 
own trade mark. It is the plan of this new division 
to make available projectors and film programs on a 
weekly or monthly rental basis with the privilege of 
applying the rental against the purchase price of the 
projector. Direct sales will be handled through them, 
and the rentals through their distributors. 

New films are being added constantly to the Gutlohn 
16mm sound library, which now contains more than 
100 educational and instructional subjects available for 
school use. The latest acquisitions include many fine 
nature study films on animal, bird, insect and marine 
life such as Brock the Badger, The Bittern, The Great- 
Crested Grebe, The Nightingale, Friendly Flies, The 
Glow-Worm, Romance in a Pond, The Frog, Water 
Folk. Inthe botany group are Dream Flowers, Gath- 
ering Mess, The Iris Family, Magic My-ries. 


New Material Produced by Stillfilm 

Two additional lines of projection material for the 
classroom are being added to the extensive library of 
Stillfilms, produced by Stillfilm, Inc. of Los Angeles. 

This company, who for the past fifteen years has 
been engaged in producing and distributing Stillfilms 
among schools throughout the nation, is now complet- 
ing its first ten 16mm educational motion pictures. 
These will be released immediately. 

\nother item, of no less interest to all educators, 1s 
the announcement that the company will shortly re- 
lease a number of 35mm. double frame, horizontal, 
strip-films for screen projection. It is stated that with 
the new ideas incorporated in projection, a remarkably 
sharp and brilliant picture can be thrown on the screen 


with these small film pictures. 


Central's Fall Sale Book 

The Central Camera Company, Chicago, is usher- 
ing in the Fall picture season with issuance of their 
new Fall Sale Book which is now ready for distribu- 
tion. \ny reader of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is en- 
titled to receive a free copy upon request. 

\ccording to Mr. Harold R. Flesch, Director of 


Merchandising, this is expected to be the most success- 
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What the 
KEYSTONE 


Handmade 
Lantern Slides 
Provide for 
the Teacher 
at 
Very Low 


Cost 


|. Lantern slides 
supplementary to 
regular sets of 
standard-made 
lantern slides. 


2. Sets of lantern 
slides where stand- 
ard lantern -slide 
materials are not 
available. 


3. Means of present- 
ing to large audi- 
ences original 
material that does 
not seem to war- 
rant the expense 
of being made up 
in regular lantern- 
slide form. 


Send for a complimentary copy of our new booklet just off the press, entitled 
‘How to Make Keystone Handmade Lantern Slides.” 


Keystone View Company 

















Made with Keystone Lantern Slide Crayon 
on Keystone Etched Glass 





JUST KEEP SMILING 


Just keep smil-ing when you're 
feel-ing blue; 

Smil-ing is so cheer-y and &~ 
dorn-ing, 

Nev-er trou-ble trou-ble un-til 
trou-ble trou-bles you. 

Skies will sll be bright-er in 
the morn-ing. 


Made wi‘h Typewriter and Keystone Carbon Paper 
on Keystone Cellophane 


Made with Keystone Lantern Slide Ink 
on Keystone Etched Glass 
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Lantern Slides 


or Teachers 


. Primary Reading 
. English 


NO 


. Music and Allied 


. Health 


. Science 


Subjects 
in Which 
Handmade 


Made by 
Pupils 


Are 
Valuable 


Nature Study and 
Elementary 
Science 


Geography 
History 
Art 


Backgrounds for 
Domestic Settings 


Auditorium Ac- 
tivities 
Mathematics and 


Mechanical Sub- 
jects 


MEADVILLE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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NOW the practical 
TRIPOD SCREEN 


ERE’S NEWS for you — A 
mechanically perfect, rigid auto 
matic type tripod screen that 
sets up instantly — and it’s a 
BRITELITE-TRUVISION Crystal 
Beaded Screen to boot! No more 


thumb-screws — automatic spring 

release catches hold the screen just 

where you want it, up to 7% feet 

high. It’s sturdy. It’s practical. 

Place it anywhere — in classrooms, 
See our complete line of auditoriums and homes. It’s ideal 
screens. floodlights, projector for commercial purposes too! Closed, 
cases and film storage cases_ it’s both good-looking and conveni- 
at your dealer's. If you pre- ent. Available in three popular 
fer, write us for complete § sizes— 30” x 40’, 36” x 48” and 
literature and prices. 43” =x 56”. 


MOTION PICTURE SCREEN & ACCESSORIES CO., Inc. 
52+ West 26th Street New York, N. Y. 








MOTION PICTURES OF THE WORLD 


The Educational Film 
Directory 


Motion Pictures oF THE WorLpD 


AND ITS PEOPLES 





Dalen Suabyert 


Fall issue ready Oct. 1 





WIDE SCOPE 





Includes films on almost ev- 
ery conceivable subject and 
cn all parts of the world. 











CAREFUL SELECTION 





The consensus of hundreds 


P P of teachers’ opinions as de- 
One of the most useful publica- ‘ . 


tions in the world—World Peace 
Foundation. 


termined from film report 
ecards helps make _ possible 
the recognized high standard 
of the subjects chosen for 


listing. 
I wish to congratulate you on its 
arrangement and completeness— 
R. S. Hawkins Metropolitan WELL PLANNED 





Museum of Art, N. Y. 
It is the one directory which 
supplies long factual de- 


Of great help to educational in scriptions, which is revised 
stitutions Ann Webb Boston 


Museum ef Fine A--ts. states the rentals of each 


twice a year, and which 


film individually. 


Every Teacher Using Visual Aids Should Have a Copy 


64 pp, 844"x11”, Ill, Annual Subscription (2 issues) 50c 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PICTURES, INC. 
Mt. Vernon and Walnut Sts., Boston, Mass. 


Sirs—-I enclose 50c in stamps or coin as subscription to MO- 
TION PICTURES OF THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES for 
one year (2 issues). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 











The Educational Screen 


been serving the photographic profession, and the Fall 
Sale Book is literally crammed with new and used bar- 
gains in quality photographic equipment and supplies, 
Special efforts have been made to include the latest, 
newest developments in cameras, lenses, films and pho- 
tographic supplies. Low bargain prices and the Cen- 
tral Guarantee of satisfaction or money back, makes a 
“buy” combination that should appeal to every user 
of movie equipment. 
Bell and Howell Accessories Catalog 

A valuable and interesting catalog of accessories for 
16 mm. and 8 mm. Filmo motion picture cameras and 
projectors has just been issued by Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago, for free distribution. Profusely illus 
trated, with a beautiful three-color cover, its sixty 
pages are filled with worthwhile information. It is a 
helpful handbook as well as a catalog, for it does not 
stop with picturing and describing the equipment which 
it offers for sale; it goes on to tell what the various 
classes of equipment contribute to the movie user’s art, 


and how they should be used to best effect. 


Best and Largest De Vry Conference 
(Concluded from page 226) 
of the National Education Association was discussed 


by Nelson L. 


and Editor of THE EpuCATIONAL SCREEN. The future 


Greene, President of the Department 


potentialities of the national department were empha- 
sized. The work of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in visual education was summarized by 
the chairman of that committee, Mrs. W.H. Ross, and 
Mrs. Charles Holton reported on the activities of the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. An interesting 
account of the use of visual aids in a CCC camp was 
furnished by W. L. Randle, District Educational Ad- 
viser, Glenview, III. 

Other addresses on the workings and values of vis- 
ual education were given by Sup’t Donald L. Simon of 
Griffith, Ind., W. F. Worthley of Francis W. Parker 
School, M. O. Hawbaker of the James Whitcomb 
Riley School, South Bend, E. S. Ingles, advertising 
manager of The Manufacturers News, and John Y. 
Beatty, editor of The Rand-MecNally Bankers Monthly. 

The almost continuous showings of outstanding edu- 
cational and industrial films gave the conference mem- 
bers an opportunity to examine many subjects for 
possible use in their school programs. Amateur films 
were not neglected either. A particularly fine one was 
a 16mm Kodachrome film on birds, taken by William 
L. Zeller of Peoria. Other interesting amateur produc- 
tions included a 16mm film on teaching penmanship, a 
picture of student activities at the Evanston Township 
High School, a color film depicting the service of a 
modern hospital, another on tuberculosis, and_ the 
Michigan Department of Conservation film on_ the 
beaver. 

President H. A. DeVry, founder of the Conference, 
and A. P. Hollis, the director. are to be congratulated 
on the achievement of such a successful, convincing 


four-day demonstration of Visual Education progress. 
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f 
BUT THE COMPETITION WAS STIFF 


Because the class averages are higher when subjects are taught 
with the aid of a Balopticon, the individual standing of every 
student in the class is higher. Even the apparently backward 
student puts forth greater effort when his imagination is stimu- 
lated and his latent reasoning powers are aroused by interesting 
Balopticon pictures 

The accurate and definite impressions created by still pictures 
result in permanent understanding. 

There are B & L Balopticons for lantern slides, opaque projec- 
tion, strip film and in desirable combinations. Catalog E11 
describes all of them. 

Write for it. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 688 St. Paul Street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 


WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO 
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| 
Above, Model B Balopticon for 
lantern slide projection. 
Below, Model BDT, the same 
as model B but with a conven- 
ient tilting base. 
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INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION ‘ Fi ORTHOGON LENSES AND B & L FRAMES 
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The Educational Screen 


Here lhey Are 





FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Eastin 16 mm, Pictures (6) 

(Rental Library) Davenport. Ia 

(See advertisement on page 200) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 
Teaching Films Division 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 227) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc, (5) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 225) 
Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge Mass 
Guy D, Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 226) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St.. New York City 
The Manse Library (4, 5) 
2439 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 2256) 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ray Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
2269 Ford Rd., St. Paul, Minn, 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


(See advertisement on page ?24) 


(3, 6) 


Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stvart St. Boston, Mass 


(See advertisement on page 225) 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc, (3, 4) 


48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 202) 

Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Central Camera Co. (6) 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 226) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Trade Direc Tory 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) for the Visual Fie 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc, (3, 6) 
1111 Center St. Chicago Ideal Pictures Corp. 
(See advertisement on page 198) 30 E Eighth St.. Chicago, 11! 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) (See advertisement on page 22 
30 E. Eighth St., New York City Keystone View Co 
(See advertisement on page 226) Meadville Pa . 
International Projector Corp. (3, 6) (See advertisement on page 
90 Gold St., New York City Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc 
one Ss on inside front cover) 1819 Broadway, New York Cite 
Motion Picture Screen & (See advertisement on page 22 
Accessories Co. (3, 6) Society for Visual Education 
524 W. 26th St., New York City 327 S. LaSalle St.. Chicago. 1] 
(See advertisement on page 230 (See advertisement on pace 20 
National Camera Exchange (6) 
5 South Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden, N,. ] Visual Education Service 
(See advertisement on page 221) 470 Stuart St.. Boston. Mass 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) (See advertisement on page 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. Visual Sciences 
S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) Suffern, ew York 
1600 Broadway, New York City Willia: = pore ae pa ng 
‘ " . 1lllams, IW é Lé P 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 9128 acennas i g twig P 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y, , — a es 
Universal Sound System, Inc. (2,5) 
Allegheny Ave. at Ninth St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 225) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. ’ 
Davenport, Iowa 111] Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on pages 214-15) (See advertise ment on page 
Visual Education Service (6) ag ers 4 Co. 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass eater theagee i . 
(See advertisement on page 226) al i a 
Weber Machine Corp, (2, 5) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y 


iSee advertisement on pag 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
PICTURES (See advertisement on page 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc, 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, I’a 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
E, Leitz, Inc. 

60 E. 10th St.. New York City 
SCREENS ; (See advertisement on page ye 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 


The Photoart House 
844 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 197} 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (See advertisement on pas 0] 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


605 Wood St. Pittsburgh, Pa Spencer Lens Co, 


19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Co. (See advertisement on page 223 
524 W. 26th St., New York City Williams, Brown and Earle. Inc 
ae ENS oR Peet SE) 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBER 
(1) indicat firm upplie . mn 
SLIDES and FILM SLIDES : wv : ; 

«! Indicate irm upplie +5) mr 
- : . P ound 
Conrad Slide and Projection Co. omni firm supplie 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East ound and silent 
Superior, Wis. '4) indicates firm supplic 
ilent 
(5) indicates firm upplie 
ound-on-film. 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, la. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


(6) indicates firm supplie 
und and silent 











Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c each. 








